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David Buwee’ 
A New Kind of GIANT 


ZINNIAS 


Immense Blooms, Pastel Art Shades 


REATEST advance in Giant Zinnias in 25 
years! Entirely new “informal,” gracefully 
curled, twisted, crinkled petals, with glorious colors 
never dimmed by dull under-surfaces. Tremendous 











flowers, over 5 in. across, as much as 4 in. deep, 
lasting over a week in water. Long 18-in. stems. 


Many new colors, all exquisitely beautiful and har- 
monious. Rich pastels like apricot, cream, chamois, 
- "sc let buff, terra-cotta, old gold, soft rose, peach predominate ; 
ee pe mye pe tag and 2 eee Mosca one pure tone, others =? 
colors each, of Giant Dahlia-Flower- blendings of two or more shades. 
ee tenkeel nee Well-branched, sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 
eketof each, olors mixed, 
of Navajo, Scabiosa-Fiowered, Mexi- | 40 Seeds 25c; 200 Seeds $1 (limit, 1000 
cana and David Burpee Zinnias. seeds) Supply Scarce—Order Today! 
16 Packets in all, B 
























lue $2.25 urpee’s Seed C. Free--Finest flowers 
poet foe $1 and vegetables, over 200 illustrated in color, ‘  /) 
160 pages of planting information. Low prices. 4 


ie W. AtleeBurpee Co.,467 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 














for amateurs with limited time and space 


The Vegetable 
Garden 


by EK. 1. FARRINGTON 


Save seed, time, labor and enthu- 
siasm—and harvest a succession 
of crops all Summer long. 
140 pages 19 illustrations Octavo 
$1.00 rex 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 











LILIUM SEEDS. 75 Varieties in stock. 12 varieties distinct, easy of 
germination, $2.00. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS. Single or double in 7 distinct 
colors. $1.50 per dozen. Grand Bulbs. 

COLLECTION OF SWEET AND POT HERBS. 20 varieties for $1.00. 
10 varieties, 50 cents. 

HARDY PRIMULAS. Collection of 6 dependable varieties, liberal 
packets, $1.00. 

LILIUM BULBS. 12 varieties strong flowering, $3.00. 

IPOMCGEA HEAVENLY BLUE. True early flowering variety, 25 
cents packet. 

RUSSELL LUPINS. Finest imported seed, 50 cents packet. 


Send for our Spring Catalogue which contains 
many New, Rare and Unusual Plants and Bulbs. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG Sf 











A PROFESSIONAL 
PRUNER 






A NEW advanced design in 
one-hand pruners! Two 
sharp blades .. . new hand- 
fitting and non-pinching fe) 
handles . . . new thumb- ® 
touch locking device ... 
tented pivot bolt... other 
eatures add up to perfect 
erformance and long life. 
ts name: Twin-Cut No.9 “DP 


Professional. oR Sid UE T T E 
Thomas J. Grey Company } | ie::"1ssteie. Sod Se5, precept 








Molded in attractive forms. Turkey — 
16 SOUTH MARKET ST. yd 
ooden Frame an wo Suettes, $1.00 
BOSTON, MASS. Extra Suettes, 30c each. Postpaid 
WOODLAND CoO. Chappaqua, N. Y. 








Begonias in Their Many Forms 


INCE the time at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when Michel Begon was honored by having his name 
placed on the genus which has representatives ranging the 
world, never too far from the tropics, begonias have gone 
through the horticultural ups and downs characteristic of the 
history of many another group of plants. At the moment, 
with organized hobbyists to assemble collections of species and 
rare hybrids, the begonia is again becoming prominent at 
shows and very much to the fore in home gardening. 

As with any naturally complex group which has had 200 
years of culture and hybridizing in gardens, begonias offer an 
interestingly bewildering problem in learning to distinguish 
the more than 200 wild species, to say nothing of trying to 
understand how they have been crossed and recrossed, named 
and renamed, lost and found again since coming into cultiva- 
tion. This sort of problem is made more intriguing by the 
fact that during the blackout in begonia interest, no great col- 
lections were maintained in this country and it has been neces- 
sary to assemble the plants from all sorts of obscure and un- 
likely points and then to identify them. 

On the strictly cultural side, the difficulties facing real ac- 
complishment have not been so enormous. Whole groups have 
been made up of those forms which looked more or less alike 
and which seemed to have common cultural requirements. Un- 
fortunately, this simplification was carried almost too far. 
Until recently, it appeared that the begonia would be repre- 
sented in eastern America by but a few showy forms which 
could be put into mass production for sale at one or the other 
of the general holidays. 

Now, however, it is again being realized by the gardening 
public that there are ten or a dozen types of begonias which 
can all find some sort of real usefulness. The bulbous types 
have given us the Christmas begonias of the florists. ‘he tuber- 
ous types include the increasingly popular Summer garden 
plants, the so-called hardy Begonia evansiana or its hybrids 
and the derivatives of several South African species for use as 
pot plants. The B. multiflora nana types used for bedding in 
the sun come in here, too. Then there are the trailing begonias, 
the star types, the rex types, the hairy-leaved sorts, those with 
spotted leaves and a small-leaved group. 

In addition to the desire to grow the plants for their interest 
as plants or for their decorative value, indoors or out, the be- 
gonia offers a wide field for him who would perfect his skill in 
plant culture. 

—George Graves. 


Boston, Mass. 


Keeping Gardenia Flowers Fresh 


LTHOUGH gardenia flowers are not usually placed in vases 
of water after the conventional manner, they are more 
dependent than most other flowers on moisture and attendant 
low temperatures for their satisfactory preservation. Subjected 
to hot, dry air or touched with dry hands their petals become 
yellow and the existence of the flowers as things of beauty is 
brief. It is interesting that, of the several fine qualities of the 
gardenia which may be destroyed so easily, the property of 
fragrance seems to be the most persistent. 

If kept cool and sprinkled with water each day, gardenias 
can be made to remain fresh and white for a week or more. 
The ultimate in home storage—though not in usefulness for 
something which is intended to be enjoyed and admired— 
would be the placing of the grower’s original cellophane pack- 
age unopened in the household electric refrigerator. Under such 
conditions, the flowers of gardenias or camellias can be kept 
safely but obscurely for relatively long periods. The point to 
be remembered is, however, that gardenias will turn yellow if 
touched with anything dry. If they must be handled at all, 
it is wise to use a piece of wet cotton. 
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The Cultivation of Wild Flowers 


T THE first Winter meeting of the New England unit of 
the American Rock Garden Society in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, on the evening of January 18, Mrs. L. B. Taylor and 
Will C. Curtis showed colored slides of native New England 
wild flowers suited to rock planting and Mr. Curtis gave de- 
tailed comments on soil and cultural requirements of each 
plant in the wild and as brought into gardens. 

For immediate transplanting, he said, many small native 
plants must be lifted with a large sod of soil, and slipped into 
a can or box for transportation. Small pieces with little root, 
collected plants as offered by many dealers, and plants with 
little soil as received by mail, will rarely live when planted 
directly in the garden (unless of very easy culture). It is better 
to treat them as cuttings, planting them in pots or flats in spe- 
cial soil, set in a coldframe for a season, until the plant has 
become firmly established with a strong new root system. 
All small ferns are best moved this way. Many small wild 
flowers are increased more easily from cuttings than by divid- 
ing the original plant. It was agreed that as yet gardeners 
know too little about the culture of most native orchids to 
make their transplanting a success. In digging, only a small 
part of the root system of an orchid can be saved. It may be 
that by the use of certain chemicals the short and broken 
roots can be induced to make rapid growth. This is a problem 
for laboratory experiment. 

The discussion of native alpines was left over until the next 
meeting, on February 15, when the special methods of growing 
them will be considered. This will include special soils and 
watering from below—moraine, scree, use of sand, humus, 
gravel, cinders, lime—all of which is not yet well given in 
print for gardens in eastern America. 


How to Grow Daphne Cneorum 


EPORTS from gardeners in different sections, giving their 
experiences with Daphne cneorum and stating their 
theories as to how this plant can be made to thrive, raise the 
question as to whether we are not trying to make it into some- 
thing which it is not by nature. 

Few American gardeners have had any opportunity to 
observe this daphne growing in the wild state with its habit 
untouched by pruning shears. Our local idea of what it should 
look like seems to have been formed by observation of the 
young, cut-back (or frozen-back) nursery plants which have 
been forced for flower shows. As a result, it has not been real- 
ized generally that the desired compact habit will come in 
older, well-established plants only after hard pruning fol- 
lowing the season of heavy bloom. Also, that the best effect 
with daphne plantings will not come from individual speci- 
mens but rather from odd-numbered, closely planted groups 
in full sun—except for shade which moves onto them in the 
late mid-Summer afternoons. 

It seems important, too, to give screening against the full 
sun and wind in that trying period of very late Winter or early 
Spring when burning takes place on the foliage of this and 
other broad-leaved evergreen plants. Lack of water at the roots 
has, at times, been found to be a factor contributing to this 
injury by burning. 


Bleeding Heart Easily Forced 


HE well-known bleeding heart, Dicentra spectabilis, in 

addition to being a most satisfactory early garden flower, 
can be forced easily for indoor bloom in late Winter or early 
Spring. Two-year roots which have been dug in the Fall (such 
roots can be purchased) may be potted now, placed in a tem- 
perature of about 50 degrees and given ample water. Rela- 
tively large pots may be necessary since the large spreading roots 
will not bend without breaking. After forcing, the plants may 
be put out in the open ground for permanent garden effect. 
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6 PLANTS 


When we say NEW, it’s new they are. Every 
one has outstanding merit, proven by Way- 
side’s exacting tests. All are full-rooted, 
sturdy plants that bloom first year. Nowhere 
else can you secure 50 strictly new things, 
each one being a real find. 


NF ROSES-SHRUBS 
AND VINES 


What we have just said about our new 
hardy plants applies equally well to our 
roses, shrubs and vines. New things are 
often sold out early. So we urge sending 
for our catalog at once to make your se- 
lections timely. 


5 NEW CATALOG 


Aside from the many new things in this year’s catalog, it contains cultural directions and 
various helpful facts, not contained in any book you could buy at any price. Numerous true 
to life color illustrations. Goodly sized ones that show you exactly what to expect. 

Send 5 three cent stamps for it, to cover handling and carrying cost or we will send it 25¢ 
express collect. It’s the finest, most useful catalog for 1940. 
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AN AMAZING 
ORIENTAL POPPY 


The lower half is pure white, the 

upper half a flame orange. 

Blooms are extra large. 

75c ea. 3 for $2. 
Dozen for $7.50 
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All the Lovely Gardens in America 
we mow yours to wisit and enjoy ! 


Never before has a serious effort been 


A 


mle 1 


made to produce a volume which will tell 
ae garden-minded travellers where to find 
the most interesting points of horticul- 
tural interest in every State in the Union 


and in every section of every State, to say 








nothing of Canada. Here for the first 
time are listed and described in the 390 
pages of text the things that really interest 
a garden lover—gardens, landscape parks, 
wild flower displays, fruit blossom festi- 
vals and flower exhibitions. 





Seyp-.50 


postpaid 
in U. 8. 


Right near your own home there may be gardens you 
would travel miles to see! 


THE GARDENER’S 
TRAVEL BOOK 


Edited by Edward I. Farrington 


Published under the auspices of tte Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Another book by Gardeners—for Gardeners 


ORDER NOW BEFORE YOU START TO TRAVEL 
Make Checks Payable to Horticulture 


125 beautiful illustrations—32 maps 





Boston, Mass. 





Horticultural Hall 























Ry Appointment to the late Ring George V. 


Sutton’s Single Bedding Compact Petunia, in several 
varieties, 36c and 24c per packet. 


—dwarf or 
LARGE-FLOWERED 


Individually perfect, any one 
of Sutton’s many varieties of 
Petunia is a joy to behold. The 
one illustrated is the Single 
Bedding Compact Petunia and 
can be had in halfadozen colours 
for really stunning mass plant- 
ing. Send for the catalogue of 
Sutton’s English Seeds, as sup- 
plied to the Royal Parks of 
England, from Mr.G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.5, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y., 35c 
postage paid. 


You can buy Sutton’s Seeds at 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 


Mentor, Ohio, 
and 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 


Sulton Seeds 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD., Dept. N.5, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 
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Cover Illustration—Begonia margaritacee. 
Photograph by Walter Beebe Wilder 
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REPAIR or replace the garden tools now. Remember that usable 
labels are essential tools. 

DRY OFF freesias gradually and store them in the pots until August, 
when the bulbs may be repotted in fresh soil. 

THE CUT flowers of bulbous iris may be kept in condition several 
days longer if the bases of their stems are mashed with a hammer 
soon after cutting. 


SOME seeds such as Vinca rosea, fibrous begonias of the semperflorens 
type and the Jerusalem cherry may be sown now. Transplant the 
begonia seedlings while still very tiny. 

KEEP cacti and succulent plants in the house in a bright, sunny 
window. Poor drainage in the pots and overwatering may en- 
courage nutritional troubles and disease. 

PRUNING of deciduous woody plants can go forward now. With 
shrubs do not carelessly remove flower buds. Evergreen pruning 
had better wait until just before growth starts. 


THE TIME to water a pot plant is when the plant needs water. 
A ringing sound given off from the pot when struck with a hard 
object indicates that watering time has arrived. 


NOW IS the time to read up on easy home methods of sterilizing 
soil for seed sowing. The soil itself can well consist of equal parts, 
sand, ordinary loam and leafmold or peat moss. 


LOOK over stored dahlia tubers. Sprinkle them lightly if shriveled 
from drying out. If they are stored in sawdust or peat moss, rot 
incident to excessive heat and moisture must be avoided. 


SINCE many woody plants growing close to the foundations of 
buildings did not get sufficient water before Winter, a thorough 
soaking of such plantings during a period of thaw may be both 
possible and advisable. 


AFTER forced hyacinths, daffodils and tulips are through flowering, 
keep them growing as long as possible. Spray them with a contact 
insecticide occasionally to control plant lice. When the tops begin 
to turn yellow, let the pots dry out, store them in a shed to dry, 
and plant the bulbs of hardy varieties in the garden in the Fall. 


(value if bought individually $4.25) 


MARIGOLD “Limelight”— Pale Yellow 


| SALVIA “Royal Blue”—Intense blue 


| SWEET PEA SPRING FLOWERING 
“La =” ae dd, 


| Sammellele 
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la Quality GY) since 1897 ) 


| FLOWERS _—i| 
OF TOMORROW 


NEW BLACK HOLLYHOCK 4 
““ HAILLE SELASSIE’ fi : 
Award at 


the Gardens on Parade 
at World’s Fair 1939 


Hardy Perennial. 5% ft. 





Large, velvety maroon 
with a black sheen, sta- 
mens of gold. 

Seed 50c pkt, 3 pkts $1.25 
Plants 50c ea., $5.50 doz. 


Special Collection Offer 
ALL-AMERICA SELECTION 
| I2 packets . . . $35° | 


1 pkt. each of the following: 


AGERATUM “Midget Blue”—Soft blue 
ANTIRRHINUM “Rosalie”—Rose pink 
ASTER “Rose Marie”—Bright rose 


MARIGOLD “Yellow Pygmy” 
—Lemon yellow 
PETUNIA “Glow”—Rose red 
PETUNIA “Cream Star”—Creamy white 


SCABIOSA “Heavenly Blue”— Azure 

SWEET PEA SPRING FLOWERING 
“Rose Pink”—Soft pink 

SWEET PEA SPRING FLOWERING 
“Blue”—Marine Blue 





Our Complete 1940 SEED ANNUAL 
Free on Request 


132-138 Church St. Dept. gro New York 


Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Englewood, N. J. 
q White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. I. 























THE SUPERIOR 
DOR 


VWitsons 


SCALE-O 


This improved miscible oil 
spray should be used now to 
kill over-wintering scales 
along with larvz and adults 
of other pests. Scale-O has 
highly effective spreading and 
penetrating qualities and is 
widely endorsed by leading 
Nurserymen, Orchardists and 
others for its economy and 
efficiency. 





Literature on Request 


Write Dept. E-21 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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ag oe aarin have been received at the headquarters of 
The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, of the various gardens to which awards have 
been made in recent months. 
Illustrations are reproduced here- 


with, showing three of the pc. Pennsylvania Gardens 


turesque and interesting gardens 
in the Greater Philadelphia list. 
The garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederic Rosengarten, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa., was 
given a silver medal with the following citation: ‘This modern 
and beautiful home is felicitously placed at the edge of the 
heavily wooded slope which forms one side of the famous 
Wissahickon Valley, and thus partakes of the charm, hushed 
and mysterious, which only the presence of such a forest can 
give. The grounds have been appropriately treated in accord- 
ance with this dominant character. One wanders from one 
little gem of enclosure to another, along mossy woodland 
paths. And everywhere is evidence of the good taste and loving 
care of the owners.” 

A silver medal was also given to Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. 
Pew of Ardmore, Pa., in recognition of their elaborately and 
beautifully planted estate. This estate is enhanced by a charm- 
ingly shaded terrace leading from the house to the formal 
garden, brilliant with blooms. The blending of colors and the 
plant materials are faultless. A swimming pool adds to the 








attractiveness of this handsome and spacious suburban home. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Dixon Wainwright of ‘“Tamarack 
Hill,"”’ Gwynedd Valley, Pa., were awarded a bronze medal. 
Their estate is described as in- 
cluding a fine old house with an 
impressive entrance, a beautifully 


. s planted courtyard, and a terrace 
Winning Medal Awards at the back. The house com- 


mands a fine view of the valley 
lands. At the far end of the wide lawn is an enclosure of high 
stone walls skillfully laid out and planted, rendering an inti- 
mate quality that.is rather unique and undeniably charming. 
Into the front wall have been built the dressing rooms and 
““‘porch”’ accessory to a swimming pool lying beyond. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Lecture 


The Women’s Auxiliary of the Brooklyn Botanic Garden 
has selected Mrs. Bertha Damon, author of “‘“Grandma Called 
It Carnal,’’ as its speaker for February 16 in its series of lec- 
tures. The proceeds of the lecture will go to the Ellen Eddy 
Shaw endowment for children’s work at the botanic garden. 
Mrs. Damon, who is considered one of the most humorous 
and interesting of women speakers, will make her first public 
appearance in New York at this time. Mrs. Damon lives at her 
home in Alton, N. H., most of the year and is a former presi- 





A section of the garden of Mr. and Mrs. T. F. Dixon Wainwright, for which The Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society awarded a bronze medal. 
































































The silver medal garden of Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Rosengarten 
at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 


dent of the Garden Club Federation of New Hampshire as 
well as the founder of the magazine, Garden Gate. The benefit 
luncheon will be held on the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel. 


Dahlia Society of New Jersey 


At the annual meeting and election of the Dahlia Society of 
New Jersey, Saturday, January 13, at Short Hills, N. J., the 
following officers were unanimously elected: Honorary presi- 
dent, Mrs. Charles H. Stout, Short Hills; president, Mr. L. L. 
Pollak, Montclair; first vice-president, Mrs. W. W. Maas, 
Springfield; second vice-president, Mr. J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver; third vice-president, Miss Virginia Stout, Short Hills; 
fourth vice-president, Mr. John L. Crider, Pompton Lakes; 
fifth vice-president, Mrs. George Swezey, Hillside; secretary, 
Miss Frances Hornfeck, Verona; treasurer, Mrs. F. H. Fisher, 
Trenton. 

Mr. J. W. Johnston gave a resumé of what he considered 
the best of the new dahlias for 1939. He deprecated the plac- 
ing, by exhibitors, of small-flowered large dahlias in medium 
size classes, and suggested permitting buds and foliage in 
classes for specimens of miniatures and pompons. He also 
recommended that no first and second prizes be awarded in 
seedling classes, but that entries be scored and gold, silver and 
bronze medals be given for all dahlias scoring in each grade. 
This met with the approval of all present and it was moved 
that such recommendation be sent to the American Dahlia 
Society. 





British Columbia's Garden Festival 


The Victoria Horticultural Society and the management of 
the Empress Hotel are again co-operating in the management 
of the Victoria Spring Garden Festival which is held annually 
in Victoria, British Columbia. The dates selected are May 1 
through 4, being fixed as the first Wednesday through the first 
Saturday in May each year. The region, itself, is as spectacular 
and beautiful as any found in North America and 50 of the 
most beautiful gardens will be opened to visitors. ‘The annual 
dinner for the visitors will be held in the Empress Hotel on 
Friday. The Spring flower show will be omitted this year and 
extra emphasis placed upon the gardens. 





Japanese Beetle Conference Planned 


A public conference to consider the advisability of with- 
drawing the federal quarantine against the Japanese beetles and 
ending federal co-operation with the States for the suppres- 
sion of the beetle, will be held at 10 a.m., February 27, in the 
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auditorium of the U. S. National Museum, 10th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington, D. C. The federal-state 
suppressive program, begun in 1919, has retarded the spread 
of the Japanese beetle, particularly long-distance jumps, 
through being carried from one place to another. It can not, 
however, stop entirely the beetle’s spread. The 1939 survey 
showed an additional spread of the beetle, especially in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Indiana, North 
Carolina, and Georgia. Dr. Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, has called the February meeting to allow those 
interested to express their opinions as to whether the benefits 
derived from the federal quarantine and co-operation are worth 
the costs. 


Course for Flower Show Exhibitors 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania and The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society will present a course for 
flower show exhibitors in the auditorium of the Insurance 
Company of North America Building, 1600 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, on Wednesday and Thursday, February 14 
and 15. 


The lectures will be as follows: 
FEBRUARY 14 (Wednesday) 


10:30a.m. ‘Design of the Small Garden’’ (illustrated) 
Arthur Sylvester, Cambridge, Mass. 
2:00 p.m. ‘‘The Personal Equation in Flower Arrangement”’ 


Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln, Port Washington, N. Y. 
FEBRUARY 15 (Thursday) 


10:30a.m. ‘Flower Arrangement’’ (illustrated) 
Mrs. Walter Brewster, Chicago, IIl. 
2:00 p.m. “Points on Flower Shows’’ 


Richardson Wright, New York, N. Y. 
The subscription price for the entire course is $5.00 and 
individual lectures are $2.00 each. The course is open to the 
public. Programs and application blanks may be obtained 


from The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Room 601, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Testing Seeds of Trees and Shrubs 


Work has been begun in the seed testing laboratory at the 
State Experiment Station at Geneva, N. Y., to devise simple 
and reliable methods for determining the viability of forest 
tree and shrub seeds. Henceforth seeds of trees and shrubs 
offered for sale within New York State must be labeled to 
show the kind of seed and the variety, the approximate per- 
centage of pure seed in the container, the approximate ger- 
mination, the year the seed was collected, the locality in which 
it was collected, and the name and address of the vendor. 


Camellia Show in Georgia Postponed 


It is announced that the camellia show of the Sand Hills 
Garden Club, which was to have been held in Augusta, Ga., 
on January 27 and 28, has been postponed to February 10 
and 11. This action was made necessary by the very cold 
weather which has prevailed for some time in the South. 





The garden which won a silver medal for Mr. and Mrs. Joseph N. Pew of Ardmore,® 
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The Climbing Roses of 1940 


America was responsible for all 
this year's outstanding novelties 


LTHOUGH Europe sends us scores of new hybrid teas 

A and polyanthas every year the novelty climbing rose 

picture for this Spring is strictly an American one, for 

which we should, perhaps, be thankful, as our nurserymen 

will not have to divide up their profits on these roses with 
foreign hybridizers. 

To this commentator, the most important of the group is 
Chevy Chase, a rambler originated by Dr. Whitman Cross of 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

For several years, throughout most of the United States, 
the floriferous ramblers which during early July still make 
colorful pictures of cottages, arbors, walls and fences along the 
highways of Cape Cod, have given way to the large-flowered 
climbers. Although the latter do produce better individual 
blooms, they are not one, two, three in a mass effect when 
compared with that furnished by the old Crimson Rambler, 
or any of the three score ramblers originated by M. H. Walsh 
at Woods Hole, Mass., during the early part of the century. 

I first saw Chevy Chase adorning a summerhouse at the 
Philadelphia flower show last Spring, where it made a delight- 
ful picture and its performance at Breeze Hill last Summer, 
after coming through the previous Winter without loss of 
wood, was more than promising. It is a strong-growing ram- 
bler with small, healthy foliage (no sign of mildew, the bane 
of ramblers) and’ closely packed clusters of small, double 
flowers of brilliant crimson, and it is fragrant, a virtue many 
of the old ramblers did not possess. 

The Brownells’ offerings are Copper Glow, Carpet of Gold 
and Creeping Everbloom. The last two are listed as creeping or 
trailing roses but usually the so-called creepers have stiff canes 
and can be trained as climbers just as readily as those con- 
sidered as climbers. 

Copper Glow makes a strong-growing plant with large fra- 
grant flowers with interesting coppery tints. Healthy foliage 
and reliable hardiness are its claimed merits. : 

Creeping Everbloom is listed as a sub-zero creeper and has wae 
four-inch double blooms in a good shade of red. The flowers 
are fragrant. The yellow flowers of Carpet of Gold are typi- 
cal of the Brownells, being double, fragrant and between two 
and three inches across. The plants have pleasing foliage and 
look well on a bank or trained to a post. 

Selected from the thousands of seedlings left by the late 
Dr. Nicolas, are Golden Light and June Morn, the former a 
husky climber with very lovely blooms which open a rich 
apricot and mature a light buff. There is a pinkish tint on the 
outer portion of the petals that does not interfere with the 
beauty of the bloom which is double and quite large. June 
Morn is a pillar rose with double flowers over four inches 
across, the face of the petals deep pink (described as water- 
melon pink by the introducers) and with a golden reverse. It 
is said to bloom again in the Fall. 

M. H. Horvath who is working with the prairie rose for 
Winter hardiness, presents Mercurius, Polaris and Thor with 
a promise that they will be hardy without protection in the 
temperate zone. Mercurius has the setigera hybrid Doubloons, 
a Damask rose, and a hybrid perpetual for ancestors. The 
double flowers are up to five inches across and are a blend of 
light apricot and coral pink very pleasing to the eye. Its eight- 
foot canes are just right for a pillar. 

In Polaris Mr. Horvath left his favorite Rosa setigera and 
mixed R. wichuriana, R. multiflora and Austrian Copper, 
producing a cluster-blooming climber with delightfully fra- 
grant, double flowers of clean white. The blooms are less than 
two inches across and, appearing in clusters as they do, this rose 
could very well be placed with the ramblers. 

Thor also has a mixed ancestry, with the species R. xanthina 





The climbing rose Mercurius was originated in Ohio. 


June Morn its the new climbing rose for which the late 
J. H. Nicolas was responsible. 
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making its appearance as a parent of a modern rose, the seti- 
gera hybrid President Coolidge is also a parent. The velvety 
scarlet-red blooms are formed much like some of the old 
hybrid perpetuals and happily hold their rich coloring. They 
are as large as a hybrid tea bloom and are excellent to cut. 

Flash was introduced last year but as there were only a 
few plants available it can be considered a novelty this Spring. 
It is a pillar rose with eight-foot canes and heavy rugose foli- 
age. The double flowers are at least four inches across, scarlet 
on the face, with a scarlet and yellow reverse. It is fragrant. 
It is a spectacular flower and, like all of its color, fades badly 
but the fresh flowers are rather startling. It has but one bloom- 
ing period but this period has been known to last for six weeks. 

Lady Bountiful, a seedling of 
American Pillar, is interesting be- 
cause of its famous parent which 
has met with favor throughout 
the world. The flowers of Lady 
Bountiful are very much like those 
of its parent, scarlet-rose with 
large white centers. The plants are 
quite rampant, and are distinct in 
that they have very rugose foliage, 
and because of the attractiveness 
of this foliage and the fact that 
the canes are quite supple. The in- 
troducers suggests that it will 
make a splendid creeper for use 
as a ground cover and will be 
especially effective for roadside 
planting. 

—R. Marion Hatton. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Camellias in the Open 


N THE past decade camellias 
have received considerable at- 
tention due to the publicity that 
has been given them through the 
numerous annual camellia shows held each year in January 
and February. To many of us camellias are plants for the cool 
greenhouse, or for climates more mild than our own. Just how 
far north these plants may be grown successfuily in the open 
may still be undetermined. Recently I discovered a plant of 
Camellia japonica growing its eighth year in the open, in what, 
considering the altitude above sea level, may be taken as the 
vicinity of Philadelphia at sea level. The bloom is dark red 
and of imbricated form. It is said that the dark reds are more 
resistant to cold than the white and pink forms. 

The plant under discussion was seen growing in Farmville, 
Va., which is about the same latitude as Richmond, roughly 
37 degrees north. The elevation at Farmville is about 500 feet 
above sea level. 

The plant has grown unprotected for eight Winters. It is 
planted on the northwest side of a house, near an open street 
where it receives almost no Winter sun. The owner pruned the 
plant considerably before learning that such was not the proper 
treatment for this genus. It is now, after three years of un- 
pruned growth, about three feet high and 20 inches across. At 
present, it is covered with many buds but has already bloomed 
three seasons. 

In Columbia, S. C., and parts of North Carolina, camellias 
are protected with burlap or canvas during unusually cold 
weather. This is probably a necessary precaution, since the 
flowering season comes earlier and protection is needed for the 
buds that are about to open or are partially open. 

The camellia discussed above presents an interesting subject 
for discussion. The northwest exposure free from sun may 
have much to do with its thrifty growth. With a south ex- 
posure, protection would, perhaps, be needed, even a lath shade 





The new climbing rose Thor produces flowers as large 
as those of most hybrid teas. 
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during the day and canvas at night. There may be persons 
knowing of camellias growing under conditions equal to or 
more interesting than these. Perhaps, we may hear from them. 

—Thomas Finley Martin. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Easy Seed Germination Methods 


i a fairly long experience as a home gardener I have 

found that the most successful way of inducing seeds to 

germinate, especially small or rather difficult seeds, is by the old- 

fashioned “‘grandmother’’ method. I have seen this method 

mentioned in one or two of the garden magazines but never 
with proper insistence upon its 
value; and as I have always had 
excellent returns from seed so 
planted, and the method is exceed- 
ingly simple, I wonder why it is 
not used more often. Of course, it 
is not a good mass production 
method, but most of us amateur 
gardeners are not interested in 
mass production. 

For those who have not heard 
| of it, acommon unglazed brick is 
set in a pan of water and about 
- two inches of soil is placed on the 

brick. I use half sand and half 
peat moss for this and the seed is 
then sown in it. The pan is filled 
with water to about one-half the 
depth of the brick and this level 
is maintained until the seeds have 
germinated. The porous brick ab- 
sorbs the water, keeping the soil 
just sufficiently moist, and the 
difficulty of watering seed flats, 
with the possibility of either un- 
der or overdoing it, is well-nigh 
eliminated. 

The pans used should be deep enough so that a piece of 
glass may be laid over the top to hasten germination; and it is 
an agreeable feature of the pans that they are easy to handle 
and to move about when necessary. 

In my own case I have found it convenient to use old cigar 
boxes and fit light frames around the bricks. This is not neces- 
sary, but does make it impossible for the soil to break away 
around the edges which might spell catastrophe for the tiny 


seedlings. —M. G. Lundy 
Williamsport, Pa. 


Calceolarias That Stand Heat 


N ANNUAL calceolaria, C. mexicana, proved one of the 
best new bedding plants grown here in 1939. The 
florists’ calceolarias are unsuited for bedding purposes in my 
soil and climate, resenting the dry heat of mid-Western 
Summer. This annual, on the other hand, thrives in heat so 
long as it has water at its roots. Seeds started into growth in 
early April produced blooming plants in pots before they were 
set out in June and continued to increase in height and florif- 
erousness until they were a foot tall, when they were cut 
down by frost. The shapely bushes were covered with yellow 
slippers at all times, making a bright spot in the bedding 
scheme throughout the Summer. 

Knowing nothing about its culture, I gave the plants a spot 
which received full sun until 3 p.m. That seemed to suit them, 
for they put on an admirable performance. They need plenty 
of water, however, especially in the light sand of my garden. 


Copemish, Mich. —C. W. Wood. 
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Can you tell me how to trim or train the mimosa, Albizzia 
julibrissin? 

As a rule, little trimming of mimosas is done. The best 
procedure is to plant small whips and keep them staked for 
enough years to insure as much erect trunk as may be wanted. 
Laterals that are not needed can be rubbed off in the Spring 
just as they start. This plan is easy, as the mimosas start 
growth later than most deciduous trees. Early staking is more 
important than trimming, since the natural line of growth 
is not upwards but at an angle. The matured tree forms a 
widely vase-shaped head that is much too low for passing under, 
unless the trunk is carried upwards as outlined. If any surgical 


work must be performed, it should be done in the Spring. 
* * * * 


Can you tell me some way to kill the moss in my lawn? 


A five per cent solution of iron sulphate sprayed on moss 
will kill it readily. Getting rid of the moss, however, will not 
be sufficient to restore a good lawn. Moss almost invariably 
indicates a lack of certain fertilizing elements in the soil, 
particularly potash. Muriate of potash in three applications 
will often prove a satisfactory remedy, but oftentimes the use 
of a complete fertilizer several times each season will provide 
the necessary plant food to grow good grass and do away with 
moss. “ ‘ ‘ 


May coal ashes be used to advantage in the garden? If so, 
how? 


The coarser pieces are excellent to mix with heavy, soggy 
soils to lighten them and improve drainage. A six-inch layer 
under flower beds helps drainage where water is likely to settle. 
When placed around the crowns of choice plants they also act 


as deterrents to snails and slugs. 
* * * . 


When should shade trees be pruned? 


Prune in Winter or in very early Spring when the branching 
may be seen, but not in extremely cold weather for then the 
wood cracks easily and serious wounds may occur. Prune 
maples, birches, mulberries, and Japanese walnuts, which are 


likely to bleed in the Spring, during the Summer or Fall. 
om * * * 


When and how should high-bush blueberries be pruned? 


During the Winter or early Spring remove all twiggy 
growth and reduce one-third of the top growth about one- 
third of its length. Occasionally, cut the oldest stems to the 


ground to encourage new growth from the base. 
* * ok * 


Is it true that tt is harmful to use flower pots over again and 
that their usefulness ts over after one year? 


Flower pots may be used indefinitely without harmful re- 
sults. Many growers prefer old pots to new ones and use them 
for many years. * * * * 


When should yews be trimmed? 


To keep them somewhat formal, they may be trimmed 
just before growth starts in the Spring and again the latter 
part of June. Otherwise, pruning once, just before growth 
starts, is enough. 

. + * * 

Should hybrid tea roses be pruned in the Fall or Spring? 

Prune them in the Spring. Winter injury may then be 
cut off in the same operation. In the Fall cut off only enough 


to permit banking. 
. + * . 


Can you tell me what to use for an evergreen hedge? 

For evergreen hedges use: boxwood, yew, arborvitz, hem- 
lock, or some of the pines and spruces. In selecting the plant 
consider the desired, ultimate size of the hedge. 


Can you tell me the cause and remedy for the red, rust-like 
blight on amaryllis? 


Amaryllis rust gains entrance through injuries. Before 
planting soak the bulbs two hours in a solution of formalin 
(one pint to 12 gallons of water) or in bichloride of mercury 
(one ounce to seven and one-half gallons of water) or soak 
in water for two hours and in either solution for 30 minutes. 


Pot up in clean soil. 
* * * * 


The poinsettia which I received last Christmas died down 
in spite of all I could do. How can I bring it back? 


Leave it alone until the end of May. Then, cut it back 
severely. Repot it, if necessary, and begin to water it gradually. 
Plunge the pot outside for the Summer and take it in before 


danger of frost in the Fall. 
* * * * 


What is the life history of the elm flea beetle and how can 
it be checked? 


The adults spend the Winter under loose bark, particularly 
of logs and refuse, and emerge in the Spring when the leaves 
are unfolding. Eggs are laid and the young feed on the under 
sides of the leaves. Spray with arsenate of lead when the young 


are feeding. There is but one generation a year. 
* * * * 


How should I care for an amaryllis to make it bloom again? 


Keep it growing, plunging it outside for the Summer, if 
possible. Take it in before injured by the frost, do not water 
it and keep it in an out of the way place for three or four 
months. Then, replace a little of the top soil and start it into 


growth again. 
* * * * 


What would you recommend for large trees that are reason- 
ably fast growing and give a fairly heavy shade? 


The katsura tree; red, silver and Norway maples; Magnolia 
acuminata; red, scarlet and pin oaks; and European linden 
should prove suitable, although the silver maple is brittle and 


subject to storm damage. 
+ * * * 


How is yew best propagated? 


Take cuttings in August and root them in peat moss or take 
them in the Winter (December to February) and root them 
in sand. Rooting may take several months or more, depending 
upon the conditions. For upright plants use tip cuttings; for 


spreading ones use lateral ones. 
+ +. + * 


Can strelitzias be propagated conveniently? If so, how? 


They may be propagated from seeds, suckers or divisions 
of the rootstock. Suckers are the easiest. Detach them when 
large enough and pot up, using a pot large enough to accom- 


modate a considerable amount of roots as the plants develop. 
* * * . 


Can you tell me what are the correct names of the apple and 
spearmint? 

Apple mint is Mentha rotundifolia. Spearmint, M. spicata, 
is sometimes listed as M. gentilis and occasionally found in 


nursery lists as M. viridis. 
* * * * 


How can one rid his ferns of scale? 


Many times they may be rubbed off with the finger nail or 
a small brush. Also, spray with any good contact insecticide, 


as fish oil soap, nicotine sulphate, pyrethrum or rotenone. 
*~ + *~ * 


Is it possible to grow taxus from seed? If so, how? 

Wash the seeds free from the pulp, stratify in sand until 
Spring and plant in sand and peat moss in open coldframe 
covered with laths for shade. Germination usually takes about 
a year. 
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Reason for Men's Garden Clubs 


The garden club movement in America has grown to such 
proportions that it seems perfectly natural that men would 
finally realize the satisfying possibilities of banding together 
with a new common desire and purpose. Through the ages, 
men have loved flowers, trees and the beauties of Nature, but 
the pressing demands of modern business and the hectic struggle 
for daily existence has forced many a man to abandon that 
closeness to the soil that is so essential to the mind, body and 
soul. 

Gardening, which differs from the prosaic everyday tasks 
of business, opens up a challenging world—an attempt to 
understand and capture for ourselves the bounties of Nature. 
Gardening makes possible a camaraderie which no other inter- 
est can produce. The world of gardening is practically bound- 
less, and even though we all may have a different specific 
interest the opportunities for service in this movement are 
great. 

—cC. Eugene Pfister, president of the Highland Park (IIl.) 
Men’s Garden Club, in ‘Garden Pants’’ 
the official organ of the club. 


EDITOR’Ss NOTE—No, “Garden Pants’ 
That ts the name of this bright little paper. 


is not a misprint. 


A Tree Census in Two Cities 


RECENT census shows that the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had in August, 1939, a total of 118,146 trees on its tree 
lawns and that 101,374 plantable lots had no trees whatso- 
ever. It was found that there were nearly 50,000 maple trees, 
20,000 sycamores, as many elms, and only 153 mulberry 
trees, 121 sumacs, and 110 willows. The last three were ob- 
viously miscellaneous plantings and presumably not recom- 
mended for general street or lawn purposes. 

Another development of the census was that nearly 14 per 
cent of the maples, 22.5 per cent of the sycamores, and 12.6 
per cent of the elms were infected. The nature of these infec- 
tions was not stated in the summary, but presumably most of 
the trouble was due to wood rots and very likely was caused 
by injudicious pruning. 

The census figures were used by Dr. Arthur B. Williams, 
ecologist of the Cleveland Museum of Natural History, to 
estimate the value of the trees at $7,000,000. It was recom- 
mended that a bureau of forestry be established and that a 
long range street tree planting program be developed. The 
planting of trees on small unusued areas of land was also 
advised and the continuation of smoke abatement advocated. 

The Shade Tree Commission of Harrisburg, Pa., finds 
18,148 trees in the city as indicated in a recent report. A pro- 
gressive planting program has been adopted, many, if not 
most, of the trees being grown in city nurseries. The preferred 
species are the Schwedler maple, the Norway maple, the sugar 
maple, the red oak, the pin oak, the Chinese elm, and the 
gingko, as well as the generally popular American elm, par- 
ticularly common in the northeastern states. 
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Trees are being more generally recognized as tangible assets 
in municipalities and small communities throughout the 
United States. 
—E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Horticulture for Arrangers 


IGHT not the differences between the horticulturists and 

the arrangers so competently set forth in Horticulture 

for November 15 be somewhat compromised by interesting 

the arrangers in a phase of horticulture that affects their art? 

At present, the arrangers who want flowers with stems having 

the proper bend must search the shops and fret their souls 

since they dare not wire them to the desired shape. Why not 
start these people growing their own curves and bends? 

Failure to remove brush mulching from a clump of oriental 
poppies years ago turned my attention to this field. The 
flowers had to make their way through the brush as best they 
could and, in the growing, developed some surprising stem 
distortions that made them more effective in certain containers 
than straight-stemmed poppies can ever be. A board dropped 
accidentally over a space where tulips were planted resulted 
in tulip flowers on stems only two inches from the ground. 
The remainder of each stem was flattened and bleached under 
the board and colored normally after the board was removed. 
These stems proved surprisingly effective in a flattish container. 
Also, tulips planted in the shade on the north side of the 
house always yield stems with more grace than those grown 
in the open. 

When arrangers who want branches with the growth on the 
left side learn to prune, they can train the branches as they 
grow to get the desired effect. When they learn to cause the 
leaves to grow at a desired angle by the use of shade; when 
they learn to shape flower stems and flower spikes to their 
wishes: then, the potentialities of flower arrangement will be 
enhanced and the arrangers will be in a fair way to becoming 
ardent horticulturists. 

—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 


Philadelphia Library Additions 


To following books have recently been added to the library 
of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Classified list of tulip names, by Royal Horticultural Society. 

Complete book of gardening, by J. Coutts. 1937. 

Earth’s green mantle, by Sydney Mangham. 1939. 

Everyday gardening, by J. Coutts. 2ndimp. 1937. 

Ferns of the Southeastern states, by J. K. Small. 1938. 

Flowering earth, by Donald Culross Peattie. 1939. 

Fun with flowers, by Ferguson and Sheldon. 1939. 

Harmony in flower design, by Thatcher and others. 1939. 

Herbs for the kitchen, by I. G. Mazza. 1939. 

Landscape gardening, by Samuel Parsons, Jr. 1891. 

Magic gardens, by Rosetta E. Clarkson. 1939. 

Modern dahlias, by J. L. Roberts. 1938. 

Monograph and iconograph of native British Orchidacer, by M. J. Godfrey. 
1933. 

Plant hunter’s paradise, by J. K. Ward. 1938. 

Small garden, by Storm and Storm. 1939. 

Town garden, by Robert Sudell. n.d. 

Tropical garden, by Kuck and Tongg. 1939. 

Rose encyclopedia, edited by Walter Brett. n.d. 

Wall shrubs and hardy climbers, by W. J. Bean. 1939. 


—DMaria B. Samuel, Librarian. 


1939. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Forcing Cut Shrub Branches 


S Winter advances, cut branches of early Spring-flowering 
woody plants will become progressively easier to force. 

In assembling material for such processing, it is well to re- 
strict ones’ selections to forsythias, pussywillows, Japanese 
quinces, some spirzas and other shrubs which will not be dis- 
figured by such cutting. Even from quick-growing plants, re- 
moval of flowering branches should be done thoughtfully. 





Interested in Gardening Novelties? 


If so, there are many new kinds 
which now invite consideration 


designed for amateur garden makers. Some of these 


| x year sees many additions to the list of gadgets 
gadgets soon pass into oblivion, but others are valuable 


enough to become established as a part of 
the permanent equipment to be found in 
tool sheds everywhere. Some of the new 
devices coming into the market just now 
are described below. 

A new seeder has been developed for the 
purpose of taking the stoop out of seed sow- 
ing in the average home garden. Otherwise 
its use involves no change in the conven- 
tional methods of sowing row crops. 

The seeder is made up of two detachable 
cups or discs with a central axle to which is 
attached a long handle. As the device is 
rolled down an opened row the seeds come 
tumbling out of adjustable openings in 
much the same manner as does lime out of 
one type of tennis court marker. Adjust- 
ment of the sowing interval is obtained by 
the simple act of turning the discs against 
each other. 

‘“T wist-ems,’’ the name aptly applied to 
a new plant-tie, has the rare distinction, 
among mechanical novelties, of being capa- 
ble of bringing real improvement to the 
technic of gardening. Since the product con- 
sists of nothing more than a durable green 
paper tape in which is embedded a soft wire, 
the mechanical achievement consists princi- 
pally of the process by which ‘“T wist-ems”’ 
can be turned out cheaply enough to permit 
their widespread use in tying plant stems 
to stakes. 

One advantage of the substitution of 
‘“T wist-ems’’ for string or raffia is that a 
twist takes the place of the often tediously 
accomplished knot. Also, the necessity for 
applying a knife or shears to each operation 
disappears. The rigidity of the tape also 
makes for greater ease in making the loop 
about the stem. 

While it is suggested that the stem of the 
plant and the stake be included in a single 
loop, the old idea of a twist about the stake 
to prevent dropping down is still sound. 
Another thing to remember in using pre-cut 
ties of any sort is that waste comes from 
cutting the material into too long sections. 
In this regard, ‘“T wist-ems’’ come in four- 
and eight-inch lengths. Experience will 
show that for most garden staking—f it is 
done on time as it should be—the four- 
inch size will find the most usefulness. 

Designed primarily for the display of tools 
in stores, new garden tool brackets would 
seem to have an equally important use 
for the hanging of those tools after their 
purchase and removal to the home shed. 

These brackets are of several sorts to 
make them adaptable for accessible storage 
of different types of hand tools. The whole 
layout is interchangeable in that the brackets 
may be shifted along or transposed on a 


common supporting bar. They may also be removed at will. 
One thing which does not seem to be adjustable is the height 





The tool which places fertilizer 
where it is needed. 
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Plant shelves which are easily attached 
to any window 





Racks which keep tools where 
they belong 


of this supporting bar. Any device of this sort must be high 
enough to allow for the length of the longest tools. Also, it 
will be found that the most specialized of these hangers will be 
of the greatest service if it be given over to but one or several of 


a single type of tool. 

The ‘“‘Holdrain’”” now comes along as a 
potholder in which are embodied the two 
ideas that pot plants indoors need not only 
to be held firmly erect but, also, must be 
provided with some satisfactory provision 
against the common mistreatment of inter- 
mittent over watering. 

In detail the device is a dark brown, im- 
pervious plastic saucer containing a raised 
base on which to stand the pot. To insure 
prompt drainage, this base—of the same 
shape and size as the bottom of the pot— 
is slotted to permit free run-off of water. A 
still further aid to drainage is a three-inch 
spearhead, held vertically at the exact center 
of the base. The idea is that by impaling 
the plant on this spike by shoving the latter 
up through the hole in the bottom of its 
pot, both drainage and stability will be 
secured. Just how this spike can be made to 
pierce the crock drainage which most florists 
put in the bottom of pots remains to be 
explained. 

“Fertigator’’ is put out as an accurate 
sub-surface feeder or irrigator for tree roots. 
In practice, the hole for the insertion of the 
discharge tube of the ‘‘Fertigator’’ is made 
by a separate perforator of slightly smaller 
diameter. Thus no liquid is wasted on the 
surface and more careful measurement of 
discharge can be made. 

Another useful gadget is a set of window 
shelves which can be used on any window. 
It is made to hang from the window itself 
and is composed of a series of plate glass 
shelves supported by wrought iron brack- 
ets. It should prove particularly useful for 
the handling of succulents and other small 
plants. 

The light garden tractor is one piece of 
machinery which, over the years, has come 
through the developmental stage to be- 
come an efficient and usable device. This 
escape from the gadget class has come 
through a realization of the importance of 
horticultural tasks and the necessity of 
making the machine measure up to the 
performance of those tasks. No longer is 
the gardener asked to adapt the work to 
the machine. 

Having, at last, built stamina into small 
tractors, the next move of the engineers 
was to make those tractors capable of use 
in as many garden operations as possible. 
So that today, we have central power plants 
which may—with the use of special attach- 
ments — be put to work with a single 
operator on various phases of soil prepara- 
tion and cultivation, spraying, lawn mak- 
ing and maintenance, snow removal and 
other similar jobs. 
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Damping-Off Control 


ESPITE years of experimenta- 
tion by plant disease specialists, 
damping off of young plants in the 
greenhouse, in the coldframe, or in 
the field is still a specter that con- 
fronts every plant grower at the 
most inopportune time. Scientists at 
the state experiment station at 
Geneva, N. Y., have been working 
on the damping-off problem for the 
past 15 years and with the develop- 
ment of new fungicides and new 
methods of treatment of both seeds 
and soil, feel that some progress is 
now being made. 

A summary of the practical aspects of this work with defi- 
nite recommendations on damping-off control measures is now 
available in a circular just published by the station under the 
title of ‘‘Damping-off Control,’’ with Dr. J. G. Horsfall as 
the author. A copy of the circular may be obtained from the 
station upon request. 


Trees Suffer From Lack of Water 


gece te of New York City are being urged to conserve 
water since the supply in reservoirs is extremely low. 
The New York Botanical Garden advised liberal watering 
of trees last Fall because the soil was dry. It was good advice. 
There were few who could or did carry out the reeoommenda- 
tion. The rainfall in New England from May to September 
inclusive, the principal growing months, was more than four 
inches below the normal. The May deficiency at Hartford, 
Conn., was more than two and a half inches. November had 
but one day showing a measurable amount of rain. Continued 
scanty soil moisture is indicated by low water in reservoirs. 
The drought of last May seriously affected trees in southern 
New England, the Catskills and at Lake George. Trees on 
closely clipped lawns suffered most. Beautiful sugar maples 
had brown foliage in early August. A row of 50 pines in 
northern Pennsylvania turned brown and presumably died. 
Deficient moisture was the principal cause. 

Trees, even deciduous trees, need water in Winter although 
not in the large quantities necessary in Summer. An adequate 
supply is vital. A lack means Winter injury or Winter drying. 
It is probable that the trees which suffered most in early 
Summer will be victims of Winter drying. It is possible that 
many trees which showed no distress last Summer may be 
affected by Winter drying. Frozen soil lessens the probability 
of rain or snow water seeping down to the roots of the suffer- 
ing trees. The time for effective watering has passed. A warm 
spell when the ground is still frozen increases evaporation 
and is favorable to Winter drying. 

Pruning to eliminate weak wood or excess branches aids the 
trees, since reduction in limb surface lessens evaporation. The 
sooner this is done, the better for the tree. 

—E. Porter Felt. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Shakespeare and His Flowers 


NDOUBTEDLY, William Shakespeare was a boy to 

whom everything in nature was a teacher. For he could 
find: 

“Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Without a doubt, gardens in the peaceful town of Stratford 
flourished under the green fingers of their 15th century own- 
ers. Time and time again, Shakespeare refers to flowers and 
herbs, all of which are familiar and held in high esteem among 





















































An efficient new seeding device of special value to amateurs. 
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present-day gardeners. In “‘Hamlet,”’ 
Ophelia tells Laertes that rosemary 
is for remembrance, pansies for 
thoughts, and when she gives him 
fennel, columbine and rue, she tells 
him he must wear the latter with a 
difference. 

In ‘“The Winter's Tale,’’ Perdita 
speaks of lavender, mint, savory, 
marjoram and marigolds that ‘‘go to 
bed wi’ the sun and with him rise 
weeping.” In speaking of rosemary 
and rue to Polixenes, she tells him 
they will keep seeming and savor all 
Winter. Carnations and _streak’d 
gillyvors, she tells him, are the fairest 
flowers of the season when the year 
grows ancient, and goes on to say the garden was bare of them. 
Yet, she cared not to get slips of them. 

Also, in ‘“The Winter’s Tale,’ Perdita speaks of daffodils 
that come before the swallow, of violets dim, but sweeter than 
the lids of Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s breath, and pale prim- 
roses that die unmarried ere they can behold bright Pheebus 
in his strength. Bold oxlips, crown imperial, lilies of all kinds 
and the flower-de-luce are mentioned, while Autolycus, in 
singing his ballads, sings also of daffodils and damask roses. 

—Jean Abbott Miettunen. 
Mulino, Ore. 


Two Annuals Recommended 


SHOULD like to say a few words in praise of two of the 

newer annuals I grew last Summer. There are so few truly 
blue flowers for our gardens that it is a delight to see the new 
cynoglossum Firmament. The plants are dwarf, bushy and 
generous bloomers. They are lovely in large drifts toward the 
front of the border. Since they do not transplant well, they 
should be sown where they are to bloom and thinned to stand 
eight inches apart. 

A charming companion for the cynoglossum is the little 
Zinnia linearis. Few people, seeing this plant for the first time, 
will believe it is a zinnia, it is so dainty in both flower and 
foliage. It grows about a foot high and is covered all Summer 
with single flowers of a soft orange that does not clash with 
other colors. 

Like all zinnias, it transplants easily and is especially useful 
for filling in empty spaces that appear in any garden. If moved 
with a ball of earth and given a thorough soaking, it will not 
even wilt after transplanting. Both Z. linearis and cynoglos- 
sum Firmament are excellent for cutting, especially for minia- 
ture arrangements. 

—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 


Are Annuals Losing Quality? 


I AM wondering if, in the effort to secure disease resistance 
in certain annuals, something of value has been lost. We 
can grow great, thrifty aster plants which bloom very pro- 
fusely, with very long stems, and with the color all that could 
be desired; but we can no longer get the big, full, double blos- 
soms that we used to have. The blossoms are thin, and the 
centers plainly visible. 

On the other hand, the individual blooms of the snap- 
dragons are large, but it seems impossible to get the big thrifty 
plants, and the former, long spikes of bloom. There is no rust, 
but we were never bothered with rust anyway, and we are 
grieved over the failure of these, perhaps our two most be- 
loved annuals. 

—Rebecca Parker. 
Salem, Ind. 
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T Horticultural Hall in Boston I was shown recently a 
new gavel which had just been presented to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society by Dr. Elmer D. Merrill, director 
of the Arnold Arboretum. I believe it was handed to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Edwin S. Webster, at a meeting of the trustees of 
which Dr. Merrill is one. This gavel was made from the wood 
of a cedar of Lebanon tree blown down in the arboretum in 
the hurricane of 1938. It is very light in weight and also light 
in color. 

Few trees have held such a prominent place in literature 
all down through the ages as the cedar of Lebanon. It has 
come to be held as a symbol of majesty, and is regarded with 
little less than reverence in the Holy Land. Biblical references 
to this tree are many, and in one of the Psalms is the much 
quoted verse: 

“The righteous shall flourish like a palm tree, 
He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon.” 

It is said that some of the immense trees now growing on 
the sides of Mt. Lebanon were planted by Solomon himself. 
In any event, the cedars attain great age. This cedar is a very 
handsome tree, and is attractive all the year round, being an 
evergreen. It is characteristic of the-tree that it has very short 
needles, seldom more than an inch long. It is because the 
needles are set very closely on the branches that the tree is so 
dense. Its cones are small and have smooth scales that stand 
erect. These cones are highly aromatic, and have a very bitter 
taste, so bitter that even the worms hesitate to eat them. Not 
only the cones, but the wood itself carries a high perfume, 
and one which persists long after the wood has been cut. 
This is one reason why the cedar has been much in demand 
for building purposes, and probably was taken into considera- 
tion when it was selected for building the temple at Jerusalem. 
In addition, the wood is extremely enduring. Whenever the 
ancients desired to preserve their writings, they put them on 
wood of the cedar of Lebanon. 

It is not necessary to visit the Holy Land in order to find 
genuine trees of this species flour- 
ishing. I understand that many 
excellent specimens are growing in 
Europe, where they seem to thrive 
well. There are fewer trees of this 
cedar of Lebanon in America, but 
an occasional good example is 
seen. One of the oldest is at 
Flushing, L. I., and stands 75 feet 
high, with a diameter of six feet. 
No doubt it was planted before 
the Revolution. 

Repeated experiments have been 
made at the Arnold Arboretum, 
in Boston, to grow the cedar of 
Lebanon, but it has been found 
that the climate is too rigorous 
for the trees which come from Mt. 
Lebanon itself. The same tree 
grows, however, on the Anti- 
Taurus Mountains, far north of 
Palestine, and in a much colder 
climate. Seeds were collected from 
this region and sown in the Spring 
of 1902. From them a large num- 
ber of plants was raised. These 
have proved perfectly hardy, al- 
though great difficulty has been 
found in transplanting them satis- 
factorily. At the present time a 
collection of these Lebanon cedars 





This is a new type of terrarium which is appearing 
in the florists’ shops. 
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is growing on Bussey Hill, in the arboretum, and attracts much 
attention from visitors. 


:. IS interesting to find the florists’ shops filled with novel- 
ties designed particularly for plant lovers in the Winter 
months. On this page I am reproducing a picture of a new 
type of terrarium made to resemble a pear. It stands about 15 
inches high and is made of clear crystal glass. It will be noticed 
that the top part of the pear constitutes the cover and I feel 
safe in suggesting that this cover be removed at rather frequent 
intervals, if the terrarium is to remain in good condition for 
a long time. As a matter of fact, this article might well be 
used for other purposes. It ought to make an interesting orna- 
ment, when partly filled with water and used for floating gar- 
denias or other flowers. Another similar novelty being shown 
in the stores represents an apple. Otherwise, it resembles the 
one I have described but it seems to me that it is rather less 
graceful. Aquariums in new forms are also being presented to 
the public, some of them highly ornamented with metalware. 


Nesp of mine recently invited me to see his acacias in 
full bloom. “I have proved,”’ he said, ‘‘that the acacia 
makes a good house plant, beautiful for foliage, scientifically 
interesting for leaf nectaries, and above all producing fragrance 
that takes me back to Cannes and Naples where I first fell in 
love with acacias.’’ I was a doubting Thomas, but I went. He 
was right. The acacia in his hands is a good house plant. He has 
only three kinds. Acacia podalyriefolia, which is the first to 
blossom in California, has not yet blossomed with him, but is 
noteworthy for its irregularly oval, slightly woolly leaves. His 
A. floribunda was full of buds in January and the “‘leaves,”’ 
each with a drop of nectar at the base, made luxuriant masses 
of foliage. 

Best of all was his A. farnesiana, best for feathery foliage 
and best for perfume. I first learned to know A. farnesiana in 
Yuma, Cal., and last year saw 
good specimens in the Blakesley 
Public Garden in Santa Barbara, 
where, in February, I was able to 
get seeds. The flowers are golden 
puff balls of heady perfume with 
a touch of red in the coloring. The 
plant is full of small thorns but 
the foliage, made up of compound 
pinnate leaves, is a fresh living 
green and casts admirable leaf 
shadows, besides being good ma- 
terial for bouquet backing. 

My friend says he planted the 
seeds two years ago last Spring. 
They were so hard that he had to 
pour boiling water on them first. 
When they had been growing 
all Summer he transplanted them 
into pots of sandy loam. The 
acacias do not thrive on lime. He 
found they do well in the house 
if it is not kept too warm and 
the plants can have a maximum 
of sun. He says his most thrifty 
plant lives by a south window 
in his bedroom where the tem- 
perature is down in the thirties 
every night. They must be pruned 
severely to keep them within 
bounds, but they thrive under this 
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treatment. The most interesting feature about acacias is their 
nectar system, which is not located in the flowers, but in the 
leaf glands. Each morning while the plants are blossoming, 
there is a tiny dew drop of nectar at the base of each pinnate 
“‘leaf,’’ coming from a plainly visible gland located near the 
base of the stem. 

One may taste these drops and find they are sweet; unscien- 
tific people can be fooled into thinking they are made of gum 
arabic. In the case of the A. podalyriefolia the nectar gland is 
located midway on the upper edge of the leaf. I asked my friend 
where the seeds came from and he said some were “‘borrowed”’ 
in Santa Barbara and some bought at 15 cents a package in Los 
Angeles. I do not know whether he planned it or not but his 
three varieties are far more fragrant than the baileyana and 
decurrens varieties that are now coming into the florists’ shops. 


ITH the awakening of interest in conservation there has 
come a realization of the need for active steps to pre- 
vent the extermination not only of timber and game, but also 
of wild flowers and smaller wild life. For some years indi- 
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viduals and small groups have carried on, single-handed, the 
work of saving for future generations these lesser species, but 
no organized attempt has been made to preserve especially the 
rarer wild flowers and song birds which suffer just as surely 
from the encroaching of civilization. 

The credit for what is, apparently, the first step towards a 
large scale and rational program goes to the Garden Club of 
America. Largely through the efforts of Mrs. Luis J. Francke, 
vice-chairman for conservation, a survey of all the sanctuaries 
and nature trails in the United States was made in 1939 by 
that organization. Now, conservationists can tell exactly what 
has been done, where it has been done and what have been the 
results of the various methods of approach. 

Among the principle aims of this survey was the desire to 
show the need of adequate protection. Setting aside an area as 
a sanctuary is not enough. To accomplish its purpose, a sanc- 
tuary must have the protection of a warden or be suitably en- 
closed, or both. Fire protection, too, is important. It has been 
found, likewise, that those areas containing signs appealing 
to the people to help protect the native life are the more free 
from vandalism. 


Suggested Uses for Odd Trees 


rial—it is not the clothes, but how they are worn. No 

doubt, it has been heard many times that a certain tree 
never should be used; that it is ugly, common, and to be 
avoided as one would shun a plague. It is my experience that 
no tree, shrub, or flower is really ugly if it is used properly. 
It can be made common, only, by those who use it. I will go 
even further and say that any plant can be made common and 
even ugly by poor usage. 

Among the trees that have been scorned above all others is 
the umbrella tree, Catalpa bignonioides nana. Even today I 
read in the catalogue of a high class nursery that “‘it is usually 
used in pairs.’’ I might add that it has lost its reputation just 
because it is used in pairs. Not only has its usage as such become 
trite, but more often than not the texture of the foliage has 
been out of harmony with surrounding trees. And almost al- 
ways it has been made ugly by being out of scale with the 
immediate trees and shrubs. It is a gay tree. Its large, soft leaves 
speak as if from the tropics, and its shape suggests regularity. 

Thus, this tree has a definite use now, when walled court- 
yards are appreciated for seclusion and coziness. It is in such an 
environment that this tree can be used properly. More specifi- 
cally it can be used in such courts planted two and one-half to 
three feet apart, in rows along a 
wall. In such a planting it is 
better to prune off the side of the 
tree that is to be planted toward 
the wall, so that it can hug the 
wall. The trees should then be 
clipped in such a manner that the 
wall has a thatched overhang. 
The effect may be enhanced by 
placing a small seat in the shade 
of the trees or, better yet, small 
Hicks’ yews can be planted be- 
tween the trees. 

The blue spruce has come into 
disrepute largely for many of 
the same reasons as the umbrella 
tree, with the additional fact that 
it was too often planted near 
houses without consideration of 
the size it would eventually at- 
tain. The result was that it 
grew out of scale, and in many 
cases shut out light to the extent ' 
that the home even became damp. 


‘tae are like clothes—and so also with other plant mate- 





An interesting treatment of sloping ground. 


However, this tree has many uses. It makes an excellent hedge; 
it is beautiful in well-placed groups on large properties, and it 
blends well with rocks. 

It is in connection with rocks that I have recently used this 
tree. In one particular location there is an almost perpendicular 
out-crop of rocks rising to a height of about 50 feet. It was free 
of all vegetation; yet it was possible to build pockets in the 
rocks at various heights. In these pockets I planted the several 
textured blue spruces, from the almost green to the deep blue 
type. The effect was that of a miniature mountain forest. I 
think the reader will find this treatment more effective than the 
rock garden which is usual in such locations. 

With the two trees mentioned above, there is another tree 
that can be used decoratively and, in addition, usefully. The 
weeping or camperdown elm was just made to be used for 
shade on terraces, it seems, or for little tea houses in gardens. 
It is only necessary to see a high-grafted specimen to recognize 
its possibilities. So wide do these trees grow that many offer 
ample space for a table and several chairs under their spreading 
shade. The only alteration necessary to complete these utili- 
tarian purposes is the pruning back of the weeping branches, 
up to six or seven feet from the ground. 

Another tree that can be used in essentially the same situations 
is the thorn tree, whose various 
types may be pruned up eight or 
nine feet from the base, at the 
same time shearing the tops to 
an inverted bowl shape. Another 
special use for this tree is at 
corners of walls in court yards. 
In such work the tree is pruned 
up from the base to a height a 
little above the wall. The tops 
should be cut back to get the full 
side-branching effect. This is 
done before planting. In plant- 
ing, the tree is placed as near the 
inside corner as is possible so that 
the branches will go over the 
wall, and droop gracefully on 
the other side. 

These are only a few new uses 
for odd trees, and it would seem 
that here is a new field for the 
horticulturist to explore. 

—Richard E. Henderson. 
Beverly, Mass. 
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Housewife's Answer to Mr. Wright 


|B gen EDITOR—I think Mr. Wright need have no worry 

about housewives. A good one does not necessarily cook 
only by old recipes but rather is ever happy to try new ones. 
The routine of the home would be dull indeed if we women 
were content to follow it without new interest in foods or 
their preparation and new gadgets to make work easier. 

To join a garden club and be a good member, one is in- 
variably required to be a dirt gardener. Meetings are planned 
that all may learn the interesting names of their flowers, how 
to grow them well and to accomplish that, need we not learn 
their requirements? I have just read ‘‘Earth’s Green Mantle.” 
Think of the men who spent their lives trying to learn and 
impart to others their findings on plants, their structure and 
reproduction. How little yet is known! Should housewives 
go on baking pies, dusting and doing endless tasks, with never 
a thought of experiment in their garden hobby? 

The fact that the Tetra marigold is offered this very season as 
a result of one new chemical being used is sufficient to arouse 
curiosity. I believe we shall be just as efficient as ever and, if 
the men offering these new chemicals are sincere, they deserve 
whatever expenditure or time we care to give them. If the prod- 
ucts are a gamble or a fake, we housewives are the ones to tell 
them about it. Without due merit a product is short-lived. As 
in medicine, the new is not always the best. Test and time are 
the requirements in proving actual value. Big words and their 
meanings will not spoil housewives a bit. 

The Christmas thoughts expressed by Mr. Wright in Horti- 
culture were excellent and to me typify the man whose articles 
I read with enjoyment, whose lectures are interesting to hear, 
and I expect the latest and best news from him. I wonder if 
he was just a little too tired from learning so much that is new. 
It takes patience and enthusiasm to start new ventures. 


—Mrs. R. L. Ross. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 


Women Who Like to Experiment 


EAR EDITOR—By way of argument, started by Mr. 
Richardson Wright in the January 1 issue of Horticul- 
ture, I present the following: 

Can gardening go too chemical; is it not time that we give 
to our garden plants the same attention to diet that is being 
given to farm plants and to animals, humans included? Can 
gardening be relaxation while the plants are suffering from 
some deficiency in their diet; must we continue to treat their 
outer tissues against disease when their constitutions are under- 
mined by too rich, too lean, too much or too little feeding? We 
all agree that hoeing on a sunny day followed by a cool 
shower and a tasty drink is fun; that well cultivated soil is 
a treat for the eye—and the plant. Think how much more so it 
is when the plant is sturdily combatting the hungry little bac- 
teria floating about in search of good pastures. 

Even if nothing comes of all the stench, we garden club 
women will have had months of stimulating study and as 
much satisfaction in finding a proper blue in the phosphate 
test as any one can have in a long-sought blue flower. 

Yes, Mr. Wright, if the proficient gardener of the future is 
to merit his title he cannot trust to luck. 

—Berenice M. Nulsen. 
Kirkwood, Mo. 


Turning On the Light of Science 


EAR EDITOR—Like certain efforts to kill persistent 
weeds, Mr. Richardson Wright’s letter on the chemical 
trend in gardening will just help to spread the idea far and 


wide. The average gardener will find the chemistry of plants 
a delightfully stimulating study. 

A thousand laboratories are turning the light of science on 
plant activities, and the garden world can but follow and 
learn. It would not be human to ignore new information, no 
matter how long the terms may be. In this connection it is a 
happy fact that the lowliest tool-house chemist can with luck 
contribute to the advancement of our knowledge. 

The plant itself is the great chemical laboratory. The rose 
is a great synthesist, the skunk cabbage a true ‘‘master of 
stench.” The whole chemical fraternity is turning toward 
studies of plant life as the field of greatest future profit. It 
would be a pity for organized horticulture to turn its back 
on all this just when the situation is becoming exciting. 


Concordville, Pa. —J. Franklin Styer. 


What Became of ''Diplomat''? 


Bee EDITOR—An unusually good white phlox, called 
“Diplomat,” was freely planted at the Missouri Botani- 
cal Garden two years ago. It had a good, clear color, was ap- 
parently free from disease, and thrived here. Visitors eagerly 
wrote down its name last season—only to discover that the 
catalogues no longer carry it. Probably the name has a syno- 
nym, but its disappearance from all lists is none the less 
disconcerting to anyone wishing to purchase this particular 
phlox. Who can come to our aid with the correct name for 
‘Diplomat’? 


St. Louis, Mo. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—Also, can any one tell where to locate the 
chrysanthemum called “Colonel Green,’ which was praised 
by a writer in Horticulture several years ago but which seems 
to have disappeared from all lists? 


—Ruth Layton. 


Hammock Is Not Hummock 
EAR EDITOR—The “Rambling Observations of a 
Roving Gardener,’ which appear in Horticulture, are so 
interesting that I regret to offer any criticism, but in the Janu- 
ary | issue there is an item which I feel calls for a few words. 
If brought to publication, these remarks should run about as 
follows: ‘“The term hammock is used by ecologists for a de- 
pressed area which supports broadleaved trees, occurring in 
the midst of an elevated area of drier land which supports 
chiefly coniferous, needle-leaved trees.’” Many writers, includ- 
ing the late Professor Charles S. Sargent, have misunderstood 
this point, and assumed “‘hammock”’ to be a mere variant 
spelling of ““hummock’’; and I regretted to note that the Rov- 
ing Gardener failed to straighten this out, stating that ham- 
mocks “‘rise out of’’ river land, when actually they sink instead. 
—Edgar T. Wherry. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Eastern Writer Criticized 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Koon’s article on peat moss, Hor- 
ticulture for December 15, 1939, is excellent, but his 
recipe for soil improvement brings to mind something I have 
wanted to suggest for some time. Like many eastern writers, 
he recommends the use of ground limestone. This is a good 
plan where soil reactions are slightly on the acid side, but 
here in the Middle West, where our sub-rock is predominantly 
limestone, such additional alkalinity is not necessary, and occa- 
sionally harmful. In lawns, for example, it tends to encourage 
certain weeds and crab grass. 


St. Louis, Mo. —Ruth Layton. 
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NOW- for Garden Lovers . . . Raymond- 


Whitcomb offers 3 comprehensive Spring tours of famous 
Garden Spots and Historical Places in the Deep South. 


























14-day 
Land Cruises to the 
Gardens and Historic Places of the 


Deep South 


14 days — leaving New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, March 1, March 15, March 28 
Air Conditioned Trains 


1st day — Leave Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
2nd day — Washington (Mz. Vernon} 
3rd day — Richmond, Va. {Jamestewn, Williamsburg, Y hese air J 
4th day Charleston, Ss. ay nolia, Middleton, Cubens Gardens} 
5th day — Brunswick, “4 1. sland Beach} 
6th day— Mobile, Ala. {Motor Tour over iii Trail to 
Bellingrath Gardens, thence to Biloxi and Edgewater Park} 
7th and 8th days — New Orleans (Si, ssa motor tour} 
9th day — New Iberia { Isle of Spice, panto ae ardens, Bird City} 
10th day — Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
11th and 12th days— Natchez {Visits to the homes of the Old South} 
13th day Vicksburg {National Military Park} 
14th day — Louisville {Lincoln Memorial National Park, 
Hodgenville, Gethsemane; Bardstown} 
15th day — Return to starting point. 
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See your own travel agent... or 
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670 Fitth Avenue 145 Tremont Street 1517 Walnut Street 
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Begonias 


AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


a complete, 
practical 
low-priced 


hand-book 


by Bessie Raymond Buxton 


As another service to gardeners the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
sponsors this book, written by one of the country’s leading authorities, so 
that anyone can now collect, propagate and cultivate begonias successfully. 


144 pages, 50 illustrations, octavo, only $] 00 pompeta 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Starting Gloxinia Tubers 


LOXINIAS are one of the most beautiful and useful 
Summer-flowering tuberous plants for indoors. The 
flowers are large and tubular and come in many colors in- 
cluding deep velvety crimson, maroon, purple, purple with 
white borders, scarlet with white borders, white and shades of 
pink. The foliage is also attractive. 

Previous to 1925 the tubers were imported from Belgium 
and Holland and were moderately priced. Then they came 
under the quarantine restrictions and were grown in Cali- 
fornia. Owing to the higher labor costs there, the price was 
noticeably higher. Fortunately, however, the embargo has 
been lifted and they are again lower priced. During the period 
of restriction the European growers made some improvements 
and now the flowers are larger and the colors even more lovely. 
Because of this, they should become still more popular. 

Although gloxinias are generally grown in a warm green- 
house and strict attention given to heat and humidity, they 





Gloxinias may be started into growth at this season. 


can be grown successfully in a conservatory or sun room. The 
temperature should average 60 to 70 degrees during the day 
and 50 to 60 degrees at night. 

Moisture, however, must be added to the atmosphere. This 
can be accomplished in several ways, such as by the use of elec- 
tric humidifiers, porous pads or careful charging the atmosphere 
in a way that the water does not fall on the foliage which 
should not be allowed to become wet at any time. Otherwise, 
the leaves develop brown spots and look as if they had been 
burned by the sun. Draughts and sudden dropping of the 
temperature should also be avoided and the plants must be 
shaded from the direct sun. 

The ideal soil for gloxinias is a compost made up of one- 
half leaf soil and the balance of equal quantities of loam, sand, 
and old, dried cow manure. If such a soil is difficult to obtain, 
substitute peat moss for the leaf mold and a sprinkling of bone 
meal for the cow manure. Both of these may be secured from 
most seedsmen. 

The tubers should, first, be sprouted in peat moss with some 
bottom heat but do not cover the crowns. Placing them in a 
box or other container on top of a radiator will serve the 
purpose. This gives them a quick start. When the second 
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pair of leaves has developed, place the tubers in five or six 
inch pots and about one inch below the surface. Provide good 
drainage by placing a handful of cinders or similar material 
in the bottom of the pot and do not press the soil down too 
firmly. Water lightly for a few weeks until sufficient roots are 
made. Then, increase the watering, again remembering the 
importance of not allowing the foliage to become wet. 

Tubers planted during February or March will flower in 
July and August. After flowering, gradually withhold the 
water until the plants ripen off. Then, the tubers should be 
taken out of the pots and the soil removed from them, after 
which they can be stored in paper bags with dry peat moss. 
Keep them in a place where the temperature averages about 
50 degrees until the following season when they can be started 
into growth again. 

It should also be remembered that, while gloxinias are not 
generally considered plants that can be grown in the house, if 
the above directions, particularly with regard to temperature 
and moisture, can be carried out, they can be grown in the home. 


—John L. Russell. 
Dedham, Mass. 


Commenting on Polemoniums 
SHOULD like to add a few words to Dr. Worth’s inter- 


esting notes on polemoniums (Horticulture, September 
15). I am well aware of the fact that he knows the plants I 
shall refer to and, no doubt, left them unmentioned because 
of their unstable characters but I am also convinced that the 
only way we shall ever get at the root of these troublesome 
matters, is through the exchange of experiences. Take the 
reputed poor behavior of Polemonium mellitum for instance. 
It is said to be very short-lived and to be difficult to handle 
under eastern conditions. This tells me that someone, or sev- 
eral someones, let his plants bloom themselves to death in their 
youth and probably means that they were roasted under the 
Summer sun. If the plants are not allowed to blossom until 
their third year, when they have made a clump of several 
rosettes, they are fairly long-lived providing, of course, they 
are not cooked. Gardeners have various ways of combatting 
this factor, depending largely upon the garden layout. My 
favorite spot for lovers of cool conditions is low on a north- 
ward-facing bank, held up by large boulders. There, in a leafy 
soil, P. mellitum was quite happy until it had to make way 
for other trials. Its honey fragrance and its inch-wide skim- 
milk trumpets on ten-inch stems throughout May are certainly 
worth working for. 

Not so rosy a picture can be painted of its sister, P. con- 
fertum, according to my experience; although that will not 
stop the enthusiast from enjoying it in pots as I have several 
times. It is said to want a very lean soil, preferably one made 
up mostly of sand, but mine has either been too meager or 
perhaps too rich, for it nearly always passes out after a year 
or two and sometimes before. It wants an even cooler place 
than the first-named. Pot culture, with careful attention as to 
watering, a location in a shaded frame during the Summer and 
a cold greenhouse in Winter should, however, make it possi- 
ble for every polemonium lover to enjoy its fragrant flowers. 
They are deep blue at first and gray-blue as they age, and 
borne on eight-inch stems above lovely ferny foliage in the 
Spring. 

As usually available, P. humile is easily handled, although 
it is short-lived, as Dr. Worth pointed out. However, there 
are forms of this species or closely related ones that are quite 
impossible in my climate. One which came to me from Ed- 
monton, Alberta, as P. lanatum is an example. Now I have a 
dozen or more of the rare Alaskan P. acutifolium to keep me on 
my toes. I hope other gardeners will take Dr. Worth’s advice 
and get interested in the lovely polemoniums. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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A Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY .... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow ... 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor . . ae Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
change Power Attachments ac- eal , has been making country homes truly “Homes 











cording to the job. With the [0 4, peste in the Country.” 
: 1] “Solving Six Up- 
| WF on, ([icetoims!| GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 425 ounsanwva 
i) YOU CAN DO ITALL WITHA 


RAVELy 


TRACTOR - MOWER 








FORMULA “6° "Sct cane. 
Seeds dusted with Formula “66” will obtain maximum 


germination, develop sturdy seedlings, protecting them 
against disease so prevalent in seed beds and flats. 


Dip your cuttings in Formula ‘66, shake off excess powder 
and plant them firmly in the propagation bed or flat. 


2-oz. Packets Post Free $1.00, sufficient for 50 packets of seeds, 
2 lbs. Lawn Grass Seed and 500 Cuttings. Economical 1-lb. Tins $5.00 


Manufactured by The Telluric Research Corporation, Syosset, N. Y. 


Sole Distributor in U.S. A. 


HENRY A. NALDRETT 
Garden Consultant FARMINGDALE, NEW YORK 
Actual results obtained with Formula ‘66’ will be exhibited at 


The International Flower Show, New York, March, 11-16, 1940. 
Space 132 adjoining ‘Horticulture’ Booth. 






















Ideal for masses of color in shaded places where other 
plants are not satisfactory. Under ordinary care you can 
have flowers 5 to 8 inches across. There are ten different 
types, and nine lovely colors—pink, rose, scarlet, crimson, 
apricot, salmon, yellow, orange, and snow white. When 
you see these gorgeous flowers in your garden you will 
agree that Rich’s Tuberous Begonias are the ‘World's 
Most Glorious Flowers.” 


Large Tubers $3.00 per doz. 
Extra Large Tubers $5.00 doz. 
Extra Select Tubers $7.50 doz. 
Rich’s Selected Exhibition Strain $10.00 doz. 


Tubers sent postpaid. Remit by check or money order. Complete cultural 
directions sent with all orders. 


My New Catalogue is Ready 


It describes types and colors; shows many illustrations in natural colors 
and photographic reproductions. A copy will be mailed on request— 
write today. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, ATLANTIC, MAINE 


Tuberous-rooted egonias 











HARDY FUCHSIA RICCARTONI 
SCARLET BEAUTY 


Upright and branching in habit, about three feet high. In continuous bloom 
from late June to frost, producing thousands of flowers 1 inches long, deep 
rose-red with corolla of mulberry purple. Catalog on request. 


Wily, ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. yfNNf 
ir 22-24 Weat 27th Stoet. New York it 
All Telephone MUrray Hil 4-7227 ALI 
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PROTECT 
ca YOUR 
re ROSES 


FROM MANY INSECTS 
AND DISEASES 





TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
to apply—just mix with water 
and spray. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for 
free helpful bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


| Rose Garden Spray Treatment 





ROSE MFG. CO., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa’ 








SOMETHING 
NEW! 


Grand for 
tying all 
plants in- 
doors or out. 
The twist of 
the wrist 
does the 
trick with 
this reinforced, green “TWIST- 
EM.” Box of 250 4-inch, or 125 
8-inch, 25e. 


Florists, investigate for your 
Easter plants. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Better Plants 


| by FARR 


Our new 1940 catalog 
is just off the press. 
In it you will find 
described many new 
and favorite varieties 
of Daylilies, Hybrid 
Lilacs, Tree Peonies, 
etc. Write today for 
your FREE copy. 


DAYLILIES 


As improved by Dr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Gardens. These 
beautiful flowers are hardy anywhere in 
the United States and a liberal assort- 
ment of Daylilies will give profuse and 
colorful bloom from May to September. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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THE WORLD'S MOST 
FASCINATNG HOBBY 


| is 


COLCHICINE — ALL EXPERIMENTS 


Send 3c stamp for 
details and 
FREE B; tablet. 


QUEST B-6, 











Wellesley, Mass. 
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Hempweed for Wet Places 


gd curious of all the composites in that it is a true her- 
baceous vine is our climbing hempweed or climbing 
boneset, Mikania scandens, a sort of pink Joe-pye weed that is 
imitating a clematis, or a pink ageratum that climbs bushes at 
the margin of a swamp. This plant is the only northern 
species of a great group of more than 100 species of vines and 
shrubs in tropical America. Ours is found clambering by twin- 
ing its stem over bushes and fences in very wet soils. It has 
opposite, heart-shaped leaves and pink ageratum-like flowers 
in late August and part of September. It makes a good com- 
panion for the virgin’s bower clematis and takes kindly to 
woven wire fences. The roots are slender, shallow, in a perma- 
nent clump and are easily transplanted in the Spring. Digging 
when in bloom is usually fatal, unless a sod of earth is taken. 
The fluffy seeds may be gathered in October and germination 
is very easy. Sometimes the color is pale pink to nearly white 
and some plants are more floriferous than others. It would be 
very desirable to test out this plant for variations in quality 
and quantity of bloom. It is the only hardy perennial vine 
with showy flowers native to this part of the world. It is 
rarely picked for its flowers and its wet habitat is usually its 
best protection. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Crotalarias in the Garden 


Bb espaieeyr tn through the Carolinas in September one sees 
fields of Crotalaria splendens in gorgeous bloom. The pea- 
like flowers are yellow with coppery markings and grow on 
spikes like a loose spire of lupin. The foliage is a fresh apple 
green, unmarred by the heat of a dry growing season. 

Although C. splendens is a field crop in the South, it is 
worthy of garden use. It may be grown in the cutting garden 
or as a filler in the perennial border. This makes it especially 
adaptable for northern gardens as well. 

The plant will grow three to four feet in one season, and 
bear many branches that bloom after the central spike has 
passed. Not until heavy frost does it cease to bloom. Even the 
seed pods, which are a dark brown when ripe, may be used 
for decoration. 

When this plant has had more widespread use I predict 
that it will be one of our popular annuals. In a few years we 
may see it among the novelties, if some enterprising seeds- 
man decides to go to work on it. 

—Thomas Finley Martin. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Trimming of Lawn Edges 


RIMMING lawn edges is not usually done with shears, 

but with a long-handled trimmer with a semi-circular 
blade. After a thorough trimming with this tool early in the 
Spring, a quick and easy way to keep edges neat is by the use 
of a sickle with a four-foot handle. After an edge is once 
established with the trimming tool, the ragged appearance is 
caused mainly by grass which grows from the lawn and leans 


‘over on the cultivated area. By the use of a long-handled sickle 


this grass can be cut with very little effort. The sickle must, 
however, be kept very sharp and every 50 feet or so it must be 
rubbed with a whetstone. The secret of doing a good job is 
keeping a keen edge on the sickle. A lawn edge trimmed in this 
manner is not too formal, and is in keeping with the current 
style of garden maintenance. We have used this method for 
several years with good results and it has proved to be the 
easiest way of performing this trimming operation. 


—N. C. Helms. 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
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DO YOU LOVE BIRDS ? 


Provide 
Them 
Witha 
Winter 
Haven 





Birds flock 
to this at- 
tractive 

WING 


» 


FEEDER where you can watch them 
eat, safe from cats and squirrels. Vane 
keeps entrance away from wind. Strong 
glass sides. Order today $2.50 postpaid 
(Canada $3.50) 


Try our nourishing Suet Seed for out- 
door birds. 3 Ibs. $1.00 postpaid. 


Send for folder of other unique 
home and garden novelties. 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 
1246 Chicago Ave. Evanston, Il. 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 
IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 























PRUNE Yap 


Now anyone can 
prune easily with “Snap- ~~ 


made Its puesta design aan velvet 
smooth powerful action without injuring bark 
Restful, non-cramping handles. Exerts great power 
with little pressure. At dealers or sent postpaid, money 
back guarantee. No. 119, 8” long, cuts up to 34" limbs — 
$2.00. No. 118, women’s size, cuts up to 1" limbs —$1 25 
(With Flower Holder—No. 128—$1.50.) 

FREE 40 page Pruning Course with “Snap-Cut” Pruner. Or mailed 
to you for 10 cents 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc.. 209 Main St., Ockville, Conn: 




















<snap Gt" PRUNERS 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID — The 
dependable Hybrid. Mildew and heat re- 
sistant. Gorgeous shades of lightest blue 
to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 

ink fillings; some orchids; many dou- 
les. Thrifty, blooming size plants; 12 
for $1.00; 30 for $2.00. Large 2-year 
field grown plants: 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE” — A 
branching type. Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. 
Flowers of brilliant velvety blue. Stay in 
bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 
Blooming size plants; 20 for $1.00; 50 
for $2.00. Large 2-year field grown 
plants; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG” — The pure white 
strain. Strikingly beautiful in the garden. 
Ideal for cutting. Large 2-year field 
grown plants; 4 for $1.00 postpaid. 

Descriptive catalog listing over 200 varieties of 

perennials and rock plants on request. 

HEREFORD’S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


Gladiolus Collection 


5 Each Large Bulbs for $2.00 Prepaid 
BLEEDING HEART GOLDEN CHIMES 








COM. KOEHL DU TAILLES 
DUNA JOERG’S WHITE 
ELKHART MARGARET FULTON 
FLAMING SWORD SALBACH’S ORCHID 


Write Dept. H for 1940 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSEBRIES, Seabrook, N. H. 
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GLOXINIAS 


FROM BELGIUM 


Prices Much Lower 
Plant Bulbs NOW 


Beautiful flowering pot plants produc- 
ing large tubular flowers in a gorgeous 
array of colors. Bulbs potted at this 
time will start to bloom in June and 
continue throughout the summer. We 
can supply these strong-flowering 
bulbs in Dark Red, Purple, Purple 
with White Border, Scarlet with White 
Border, Pure White. 


30¢ Each 


$3.00 per dozen $22.00 per 100 








BRECK’S 


85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin St, 





For the GARDENER’S Garden 
BONDED Bulbs, Roots, Seeds 


from FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 


(Successors to JOHN LEWIS CHILDS) 


We We give you our written Money-Back GUARAN- 
with every order ship from the Farm. 
This means you can buy with the same assurance 
that you would feel when _deali at a local 
store! Our new 1940 FREE CATALAG lists 
the finest flowering BONDED bulbs, roots and 
seeds — the same quality that made JOHN 
LEWIS CHILDS Tyee: famous as a frequent 
blue-ribbon winner. Profuse- 
ra oe ly illustrated—-many pie ictures 
in in natural colors Ins 
Peonies, Iris and Gladiolus 
three-times winners at 1939 
New York World’s Fair 
“Gardens on Parade.’’ Send 
name and address today for 
your copy —no obl ms 
— it’s absolutely 


FLOWERFIELD Bulb Farm 
161 Parkside Ave. 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Successors to 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
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Am Friends 


Use the | New Miracle Discovery 


VITAMIN B, 


To Grow Bigger, Better 
Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables 


Recent issuesof BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS report that the use of VITAMIN 
By has produced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; 
Hyacinths on 27 inch stems with flower heads 
12 inches long; Daffodils larger than salad plates 
on 42 inch stems; Roses transplanted with bare 
roots while flowering; trees transplanted in full 
leaf without setbacks; and many other wonder- 
ful and exciting results. 
VITAMIN eS is now available to you. Trial 
1 package only 25c. Large package 
enough for full season in average ae, os 
postpaid ...... rrr . 
V M- 11 for growing ‘Cicie fruits and vege- 
tables indoors or outdoors, entirely with- 
out soil or in plain sand or cinders. More rapid 
growth, increased yields, no weeds, no culti- 75 
VOUS, DOORDENG. cc cccccesevessrssccecce Cc 


“HYDROPONICS” 


New Book on_ Soilless 













Agriculture. Tells all 
about thelatest methods 
of growing for pleasure 
Wand increased profits. 


+e kins 0 06s 50c 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Trial package of VITAMIN 

Bi, trial package of V M-11, 

special assortment of Flower 

Seeds for indoor or outdoor 

culture, and the new bgok: 

. Ne “HYDROPONICS” — all 
Mr POSTPAID for $1 


ORDER TODAY 


Saneess, SEED & PLANT CO. 
. Galesburg, Mich. 
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A Much Improved Anthemis 


Cy THE many new perennials tested during the past few 
years, anthemis Moonlight stands at the top of the list 
for late Spring and early Summer bloom. This variety shows 
great improvement over the old type, Anthemis tinctoria, 
which has a tendency to sprawl. Moonlight has a very desir- 
able habit of growth, being both compact and erect, and pre- 
sents a tidy appearance in the border all through the blooming 
season. Another point in its favor is the color and size of the 
blossoms which are a soft yellow and fully two and one-half 
inches in diameter. Moonlight grew about two and one-half 
feet tall in my garden, and provided cut flowers all Summer 
long. It is also an excellent companion for delphiniums. The 
pale yellow of the blossoms blends beautifully with the blues 
and lavenders of the new delphiniums. However, it not only 
combines well with delphiniums but is very effective with 
regal and Madonna lilies, as well as Campanula persicifolia, 
veronicas of all kinds, Anchusa ttalica and A. capensis, Bap- 
tisia australis and Salvia pratensis. 

Anthemis Moonlight is very easily propagated. I started 
with one plant and the second season I made two dozen cut- 
tings which rooted perfectly in three weeks. It is very easy 
to work up a good stock in a short time. The cuttings root 
easily, especially in early Spring. Cuttings may also be made 
after the blooming period when the plants are cut back to 
present a tidy appearance. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


Two Late-Flowering Gentians 


TRICTLY perennial, hardy and valuable because they 
flower in October, are Gentiana scabra and G. precox. The 
seed came to me from Japan in 1936 and the plants bloomed 
splendidly in 1938, and again last season. Very much alike 
in habit and not greatly differing in other respects, they grow 
about 18 inches tall and have numerous stems from the base 
like our native G. andrewsi but are more upright. From the 
base to the tips the leaf axils bear tubular, medium-blue flowers 
in great numbers. The flowers close at night and on dull days. 
In bright weather they make a bold show from late September 
until real hard frosts. Last Fall they lasted through October; 
the temperature must drop into the 20’s before they will stop. 
One gentian that has disappointed me is G. fetisowi. I 
nursed two dozen or more for three years and the entire lot 
proved to be dirty white. Maybe I got an alba form, but the 
sender did not say so. The plants looked excellent last August, 
but the flowers were weedy. 
—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Scarlett O'Hara Blooms Indoors 


AST Spring I bought two Scarlett O’Hara morning glory 
plants. They bloomed riotously all Summer and continued 
flowering until November. Each one spread 15 feet each way. 
Some time ago, I planted one of the seeds in a pot. In six 
weeks it climbed six feet and produced two perfect, brilliant 
blossoms and a great many buds. It is now growing in a sunny 
East window in a warm kitchen and bids fair to be a joy all 
Winter. If these morning glories were raised for the Christmas 
trade, they would make lovely window plants. 


Cambridge, Mass. —DMiss A. E. Allen. 


Who turn the leaves in Nature’s book 
With spade or hoe or simple crook 
Will reap reward of treasures rare 


To gladden heart and banish care. 
—John T. Barnett. 
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CLIMBING ROSE 


Golden Light 


~ *1.50 2: 


New free blooming, double climb- 
ing Rose, vigorous growth, abun- 
dant foliage, extremely hardy 
Color, orange apricot, with over- 
cast of pink on edge of petals 





FLORIBUNDA ROSE 


Betty Prior 


Patent No. 340 


$ EACH 
POST 
e PAID 


Outstanding in the World's Fair 
Rose garden. Hardy, permanent 
Desirable for borders or hedges 
and cut flower arrangements 
Large clusters of dog wood-pink 
flowers §& in continuous bloom 





PYRETHRUM 


Pink Bouquet 


SPECIAL post 
from this ad Ae for & pain 
© Pert new double painted 
Daisy. Five to eight 4-inch 
flowers on a single stem 
Petals straight out and 
stems upright in all weather 
White centers 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Box 20H, Newark, New York State 


Send for this 


FREE catalog 
of Modern Reses and novelty perenmats 














How TO HAVE A 


Thick, Vabsety. 


If there are any se- 
-crets to success in 
lawn making we ex- L 
pose them in LAWN 

CARE. This free bulletin has 
helped produce thousands of beau- 
tiful, sparkling green lawns and itis 
eagerly read by home owners from 
Maine to Missouri. A New York cus- 
tomer writes: ‘It is the most won- 
derful collection of lawn informa- 
tionI have ever read.’ @ Ask for your 
copy of LAWN CARE now. You may 
receive it positively without charge. 

2 


———=—— 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY 
37 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


SCOTTS SEED rade BEAUTIFUL LAWNS / 








CONTROL SCALE INSECTS, 
APHIS AND RED MITE 


Use MECHLING’S 
Ss SUPERIOR 
weg! SCALE OIL 


Dormant Spray 


For Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees 


and Shrubs 


Mechling’s Superior Scale Oil stays in 
emulsion indefinitely and is not affected by 
cold weather. Easy to spray. Does not re- 
quire double mixing. FREE: Descriptive 
folder on request telling what and when to 
spray. Ask your dealer for one of Mechling’s 
Control Calendars, or write 


*MECHLING: 


BROS: CHEMICALS 


t+ ora u CHEMICAL COMPARY 


12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i ate em 


sheen 
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GROW HEALTHY PLANTS 
Weeks Earlier 


oe 









@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
**Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra- Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, 
low prices, and ali facts of this od i) 
amazing hothouse improvement. Down 
¢ OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as .. 


KEENE FG. ° 
Dept. 760-Bl +4 Sse. 

























cor oe Ms 
Se HENDERSON’S 
Make your selection of flower 
and vegetable seeds from this 


SEED & PLANT CATALOG 
most up-to-date catalog. 


i Peter Henderson & Co. 
“Everything for the Garden” 

) Dept. 81F, 35 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
Our New 1940 Catalog 
Lists the LARGEST Collection of 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Ever offered in America 
Also 
Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 
Catalog free east of the Rocky Mts. 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 








Here's your great opportunity! Test famous STAR 
ROSES at HALF-PRICE. Prove their superior growth 
and bloom in your own garden. 

% CHRISTOPHER STONE, H.T. Scariet.Reg. $1 each. 
% GOLDEN DAWN, H. T. Yellow. Regularly $1 each. 
Send only $1 now for BOTH these sturdy, 2-yr. field- 
grown plonts GUARANTEED TO BLOOM, shipped 
postpaid at planting time. 

FREE BOOKLET AND CATALOG 
Your free copy of “Beautify With Roses,” our helpful, 
ilustrated booklet on the history, core, and use of 
roses, is now ready. Write for it today. 

The 1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG (also free) describes 
177 finest roses, shows 77 in full color, contains impor- 
tant announcement about flower lovers’ newest hobby. 

MINIATURE ROSES 

Read about the new white “Pixie” with jewel-like 
buds smolier than a grain of com. Entire plant the 
size of your hand. Also new yellow “Baby Gold 

Stor” and red “Tom Thumb” with tiny, femn-like foliage. 
Write today for the catalog and “Beautify With Roses.” 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 291, Pa. 
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Evergreens to Attract Birds 


i” IS well known that evergreens planted around dwellings 
add much to the appearance of the property. The shelter 
afforded by evergreens attracts birds and squirrels during the 
Winter. Trees near the house, especially in front of the win- 
dows, permit the occupants enchanting glimpses of the wild 
creatures and their ways. This is particularly true if the ever- 
greens are rather high and the branches mostly above the win- 
dows. The combined shelter of a building and red cedars is 
particularly welcome to birds and squirrels in mid-Winter. 

Handsome bluejays may be seen in the branches, and if they 
and other birds are lured to the vicinity by well placed suet, 
there is something happening every little while. Starlings are 
attracted in numbers and, if permitted, they will carry off 
most of the suet. Sparrows find this Winter food most ac- 
ceptable and the black and white creeper gladly includes it in 
his bill of fare. If, in addition to the evergreens near the 
window, there are also the naked branches of deciduous trees 
and within the house a radio, it frequently happens that some 
of the smaller birds perch near the window and apparently 
enjoy the music. It has not been possible to learn their attitude 
toward Charlie McCarthy and his wisecracks. Possibly they 
would sit through and hope for some good music shortly. 

A few nuts on the windowsill or on the roof of a sun porch 
attract the bluejays and squirrels and those living within the 
house have numerous opportunities of seeing these graceful 
creatures as they are in the wild. The squirrels, as they chase 
over the branches, exemplify activity, grace, and a keen interest 
in their surroundings. 


—E. Porter Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Recommends Gilia Nuttalli 


HE little-known Gilia nuttalli which is now available, 

in seed form at least, is in some ways one of the prizes 
among the recent recruits in my garden. A more positive state- 
ment cannot truthfully be made in light of the fact that it 
tends to be rather short-lived and is not so easily cultivated 
as most of the gilias. One could scarcely expect such a frail- 
looking plant to bloom all Summer, as it does here, and be 
able to carry on year after year. Even if it lasts only two years, 
its pure white, phlox-like flowers with yellow throats, on 
four-inch plants like clumps of green needles, make it worthy 
of care. It has not been here long enough to show all its char- 
acteristics, but present indications tell me it is best in a very 
lean soil, perhaps pure sand with just enough leaf mold to give 
it nourishment, and a lightly shaded situation. It comes easily 
from seeds, if they are planted during the cool weather of 
early Spring. 

—C. W. Wood. 


Copemish, Mich. 


Bluebirds Appear in January 


ON’ January 16 and 17, two pairs of bluebirds were ob- 
served on the grounds of the Waltham Field Station, 
‘where they were feeding actively on the berries of Sorbus aucu- 
paria (mountain ash). On the morning of January 17 the 
temperature was zero and at 10 o'clock, when the birds were 
observed, the thermometer registered 12 degrees Fahrenheit and 
a three-day cold spell was predicted by the weather bureau. 
The appearance of bluebirds is one of New England's tradi- 
tional signs of Spring. Can the palatability of the berries of S. 
aucuparia be overcoming the migrating instinct of these birds? 


—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station. 
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ALBAMONT 
MULTIFLORA BEGONIAS 


Wonderful, easy to grow, 
Tuberous Rooted. Fine for 
massed beds, sun or shade. 
$3.00 per dozen, 50 for $10.00, 
100 for $17.50. They are still 
quite scarce. Also Gloxinias, 
10 colors, 30c ea., $3.00 dozen. 
Send for descriptive lists. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. 


Bi gh divest Poa: 


World-famed;6favorite colors, 
scarilet-cerise, brilliant rose, 
salmon-pink, lavender, blue, 
white, a l0c-pkt. of seeds of 
each, all 6 postpaid for 26c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas, 
largest, most exquisite, 
originated on Burpee’s 
great Floradale Farms-- 
9 packets, 9 finest colors, 
crimson, cerise, salmon- 
cerise, rose, white, prim- 
rose, cream-pink, blue, 
and mauve(value $1.70), 
all 9 Packets for $1. 
Lo 























W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 





468 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 27 




















Special ‘new friends” of- 
er: 2 bulbs (value 30c) for 
10c; 6 bulbs (value 90c) 
for 25c. Top grade. Guar- 
anteed to bloom this June. 
Postpaid. Oatalog & Spring 
Planting Guide Free. 
Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept.36, Babylon,N. Y. 














AGERATUM Fairy Pink 


ay Two splendid novelties, dainty 
a 5” roc arden Ageratum. 
Brilliant foil of Honor Mari- 
gold — Both 10c. 
FREE — Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation germination 
table, height of plants: catalog 
»~ of seeds, bulbs, tubers. FREE 
on request, or sent with offer 
above. Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 
Dept. B-1, Greenwood, S. C. 





Your copy of the new fully illustrated 
spring catalogue ready about March 15th 


Nursery Grown Wild Flowers. 
Ferns, and Shrubs 


VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
GLEN MOORE, PA. 














“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE,” 
44th Edition, printed in exquisite colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and many 
flowers. Gold mine of information. os 
ought not be ao book. Low prices. Write 
for copy. It’s L 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box K2, New Castle, Ind. 
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Beauty 


Plate glass shelves 
Wrought iron 
hardware 


3 shelves $3.00 
2 shelves $2.00 
Folder H on request 

be CITY 


PRODUCTS 


Newtonville, 
Mass. 











TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 
A modern tool used and rec- 
ommended by nurserymen. Learn 
what i¢ will do for you. Write 


for free booklet describing this 
practical, scientific device. 


Scofield aig. Co.; Box 33, Sta. A, Palo Alto, Cal. 


THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Descriptions of the rarer flowers, 3000 I] 
kinds of them, with directions for their 
growing and effective use, all in our 
New Illustrated Oatalog, sent gladly to 
those who ask for it. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 





Moorestown 
New Jersey 


BLUE POLYANTHUS ‘‘OZON”’ 


Large flowers of good blue, with 
golden eye, on long stems. Flowering 
plants. 50c each, 3 for $1.25, postpaid. 
1940 Blue Book on rare plants, bulbs 
and shrubs, FREE 
WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 

















New, Early, Hardy Chrysanthemum 


Rhy 4 


LAVENDER LADY 


@ Flowers are 4 inches across —fully double 
end beautifully shaped. Exquisite lavender 
pink—grows 2 feet high—excellent for cutting 


de apecial Price $ Post 
= from this od- 2 for 1.00 poid 
Send for our catalog showing new 
novelty perennials and Modern Roses. 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
Box 20H, Newark, New York State 
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Choice Rock Plants and 
Iris 
CARL STARKER GARDENS 


JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 
New Catalogue Now Ready 


“My Garden Day by Day in 1940” 
Size 11% x14%, 14 Sheets tied with silk 
cord. Good sound advice about your gar- 
den for every working day of the year and 
thoughts for Sundays and Holidays. 

Price $1.00, postpaid 
THE TOOL SHED, Landscape Consultants 


BEDFORD VILLAGE, N. Y. 














apices Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 
belle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES. 

Try some of our easy growers and get com- 
plete satisfaction. Our Blue Book listing 
about 250 varieties sent free. Gives 
cultural information and helps. 
We are rose experts. Write us . 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 


B SRAPDRACONS 
Giant spikes, 2 to 3 ft. tall. 
Huge, exquisite blooms, easy 
to grow. 3 giorious colors, 
«> Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
» @ lic-packet of each 
“on color, all 3 for 10c! 
Send dime today. 
Finest flower and vegetable peods,, 
low prices. “‘Burpee’s Seeds 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., ggg Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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THE NEW BOOKS 




















A New Book on Soilless Culture 


“‘Growing Plants in Nutrient Solutions,’’ by Wayne I. Turner and Victor 
M. Henry. Published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Price $3.00. 


This is a practical book written for easy reading. The 
various methods of soilless culture are described and compared. 
The book is one that the reader may easily follow, for the 
examples cited are taken from establishments actually using 
these methods. One of the authors, himself, has 70,000 square 
feet of area devoted to soilless culture. The problems of equip- 
ment, cost and management are explained in detail, as are 
also the difficulties and pitfalls to avoid. While the book was 
written for the commercial grower, the methods described can 
be adapted to small scale use and the book is highly recom- 
mended for both. 


A Bulletin on Native Orchids 


“Orchids of Michigan,’’ Bulletin Number 15, by Marjorie T. Bingham. 
Published by the Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
Price $1.50, cloth bound; $1.00 in paper. 


Although this bulletin supposedly deals with the orchids 
of Michigan, it should prove of value to anyone interested in 
native orchids. As is stated in the preface, it was written for 
the layman and, although the descriptions are specific, they 
are not technical. After several short sections of introductory 
material, such as the parts of orchids and their functions, notes 
on the conservation and growth of orchids and where the 
various species are found in Michigan, the bulletin devotes 
itself to the individual species. Descriptions are given, the 
habitat and growth requirements mentioned, and interesting 
notes on the methods of pollination are added in many cases. 


A Fun Book for Flower Lovers 


“Fun With Flowers,’’ by Donita Ferguson and Roy Sheldon. Published 
by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. Price $2.50. 


Here is a rare book which combines entertainment, amuse- 
ment, and information to an extent seldom achieved. It is 
difficult to tell sometimes whether the authors are poking fun 
at the florists or stating facts which can be accepted as such, 
but the mélange is one which causes this book to stand out 
above most of the year’s horticultural offerings. It is recom- 
mended therefore without reservation as a bed book, a gift 
book, and a garden guide—all three in 308 well-printed pages, 
spiced with a few amusing illustrations. 


About Flowers of the Past 


“‘Old Fashioned Flowers,’’ by Sacheverell Sitwell and illustrated by John 
Farleigh. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. Price $6.50. 


The wave of interest in old-fashioned flowers prompted the 
writing of this book, which is, perhaps, the first one to attempt 
to deal with the entire subject. It is distinctly a book for those 
interested in old plants and the historical background of 
modern kinds rather than for those who seek cultural knowl- 
edge. 

















Albamont Tuberous Rooted 
BEGONIAS 


are not surpassed in quality 
or color range. Tubers 1% to 
142” diameter. Best blooming 
size only $2.00 per dozen, 50 
for $7.50, 100 for $13.50. These 

are as good as money can ee 
buy. Send for Sales List. 5’ wide; any height to 6’, 12c¢ per sq. ft. 


Send for booklet of other distinctive fences 
ALBAMONT GARDENS CHECE-R BOARD FENCING CO. 
9 Thornton Street Woburn, Mass. aaagten Gene 


Germantown PHILA., PA. 





GHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
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Adirondack Sunset $.75 Margrace $.75 
Dixie Ravenscroft .30 Maryland Orange .30 
Eagle Rock Fantasy .35 Miss Glory 1.00 
Freda George 1.25 Monmouth Champion.25 
Greater aaa 1, 4 Mrs. George Boutillier 
H. R. 35 
Hunt's Velw et eke Myra Howard 25 
.40 Satan .30 
Janet Southwick .35 Spotlight 25 
Jimmie Foxx 1.00 Thos. Edison 25 
Josephine G. .25 White Wonder 35 


SPECIAL! Any $5 order of 
above sent postpaid for $3. 
Specify time desired. Free cat- 
alog, listing over 150 varie- 
ties, all at reasonable prices, 
including the best of the 
1938 and 1939 introduc- 
tions. Also Gladiolus. Stock 
Guaranteed clean, strong. 











The Largest 
Assortment 
and Finest 
New 
Develop- 
ments of the 


PACIFIC 
STRAIN 


of 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 




























THE MOST 
_ BEAUTIFUL SEED CATAL 


The new 1940 “Gardening Illus- 
trated”’ and Instruction Book con- 
tains 124 packed pages, 52 in 
color. Complete description of all 
the new flowers and vegetables, and 
old favorites. 2164 annuals, peren- 
nials, roses, dahlias, etc. Finely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. 
Full cultural instructions, special 
bargains. It’s free. Write today. 








SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget- 
me-not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America 
bronze medal.) Dwarf bushy form bearing rich 
blue flowers. 15 in. tall. Pkt. 10c. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE Ree 
Dept. 342. 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago Bs 

47 Barclay St., New York 





THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


Can become 
one of your 
most valued 
possessions. 
No. FP 126 










For it is ready 
at all times for 
the examina- 
tion of photo- 
graphs, stamps, 
textiles, docu- 
ments, paint surfaces, 
and identification and 
study of Insects, Fungi 
and Plant Diseases. 

4%” high 25 power 

beautifully finished 
Postpaid in U. 8S. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
BOX 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















%@./) ALITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


’ A Grand Catalog — and More 


ELLS how to select Roses for 
every purpose. Explains why 
Peterson’s 2-year., Northern, Field- 
Grown Roses produce largest, finest 
blooms in greatest profusion. Gives 
easy to follow Cultural Directions. 
Free to garden owners. Write for it. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 


Rose Specialists for 37 Years 
Box 45 Pair Lawn, New Jersey 




































12 for $2.75 
Complete List Of 


Hardy 
Plants At Attractive Prices FR 


HUDNU ON REQUE 
FLOWERS 


2 [6 for$150 Fe 


ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Correvon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 


GARDEN AMARYLLIS 


With its great fantastic blooms of velvet 
crimson, Amaryllis formosissima is spec- 
tacular in the garden. Easy; ick. 
Handle like Gladiolus. 9 bulbs for $1.00 
25 for $3.00. Catalog; Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MOORESTOWN NEW JERSEY 


































~~ for! 940--new and distinct. 
m, Dwarf, compact, rounded 
@plants | ft. tall, covered with 
soft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2 in. across. 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 26c; & Pkts. for $1 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star} 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg.,Phi 





EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
Quart, $1.00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. H 


\ AGRI-PAX iS7 


ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 

















Hardy Trees, Shrubs and Plants 


both Evergreen and Deciduous 


Mountain Laurel and Rhododendrons 
Northern Grown 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 


WILD FLOWERS sera s.oom 


HEPATICA TRILOBA (Liverwort) — Nu- 
merous orchid and pink flowers on 6-inch 
stems in early April. 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA (Blue-Bells) — 
Clusters of beautiful bell-shaped flowers 





on bushy stems during May. 

DODECATHEON MEADIA (Shooting Star) 
—Large heads of orchid cyclamen-like 
flowers on long stems in April. 

VIOLA PEDATA (Bird’s-foot Violet) — 
Large violet blooms are borne in profu- 
sion during Spring and again in Fall. 

Your selection : 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 

Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 

HEREFORD'S GARDENS, OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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i WHERE TO FIND IT 


Correvon-American, Bridgeboro, N. J. 
Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc., Greens Farms, Conn. 

Anthemis Moonlight 
Corliss Brothers, Inc., Gloucester, Mass. 

Begonias, Tuberous 
Albamont Gardens, 9 Thornton St., Woburn, Mass. 
Howard R. Rich, Box 7, Atlantic, Me. 

Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Cal. 

Bird Supplies 5 
Hagerstrom Metalcraft Studio, 1246 Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
John D. Lyon, 17 Bartlett Ave., Belmont, Mass. 
Woodland Company, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Birds, Ornamental 
Shadowhurst Farm, Glen Moore, Pa. 

Books 


America’s Garden Book, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 


Herbs for the Kitchen, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


My Garden Day by Day in 1940, Tool Shed, Bedford Village, N. Y. 


Bulbs 

Flowerfield Bulb Farm, Flowerfield, N. Y. 

Little-Tree Farms, Framingham, Mass. 

Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. 

Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 36, Babylon, N. Y. 

W. N. Craig, 326 Front St., Weymouth, Mass. 
Calceolaria mexicana 

Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich, Eng. 
Chrysanthemums 

Jackson & Perkins Co., Box 20H, Newark, N. Y. 
Dahlias 

Sunset Gardens, Box 374, R. F. D. 10, Milwaukee, Ore. 
Daylilies and Irises 

Carl Starker Gardens, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 

Farr Nursery Co., Box 134, Weiser Park, Pa. 

Over-the-Garden-Wall, West Hartford, Conn. 
Delphiniums 

Hereford’s Gardens, Oakford, Iil. 
Fe 


nces 
Check-R-Board Fencing Co., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walpole Woodworkers, Walpole, Mass. 
Fertigators 
Bartlett Mfg. Co., 3003 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Fuchsia Riccartoni 
Andrew W. Kennedy, Inc., 22 West 27th St., New York, N. Y. 
Garden Accessories 
The Garden Shop, 26 Church St., Wellesley, Mass. 
Gladioli 
Seabrook Nurseries, Seabrook, N. H. 
Gloxinias 
Breck’s, 85 State St., Boston, Mass. 
Herbs 
Weathered Oak Herb Farm, Inc., Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
Hothouses, Portable 
Keene Mfg. Co., Dept. 760, Racine, Wis. 
Landscape School 
Lowthorpe School, 236 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Lawn Seed 
O. M. Scott & Sons Co., 37 Main St., Marysville, Ohio 
Lighting, Garden 
Carlson Lighting Co., R 20, Sacramento St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Lupines, Russell 
Hudnut Flowers, Dept. C, P. O. Box 242, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
Marigold Tetra 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nurseries 
Cedar Hill Nursery, Brookville, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Newbury, Mass. 
Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries, North Abington, Mass. 
Mitchell Nurseries, Dept. H, Barre, Vt. 
Old Town Nurseries, Inc., South Natick, Mass. 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio. 
Weston Nurseries, Inc., Weston, Mass. 
Wyman’s Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass. 
Orchids 
L. Sherman Adams Co., Wellesley, Mass. 
Plant-Ties 
Perry Seed Company, 12 Fanueil Hall Square, Boston, Mass. 
Pocket Scope 
Horticultural Service, Box 5613, Dept. H, Cleveland, Ohio 
Potholders, Holdrain 
Holdrain Co., Manville, R. I. 
Pruning Tools 
Seymour Smith & Son, Inc., 209 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 
Thomas J. Grey Co., Boston, Mass. 
Rock Plants 
Carl Starker Gardens, Jennings Lodge, Ore. 
. William Borsch & Son, Inc., Box 211, Maplewood, Ore. 
oses 
George H. Peterson, Inc., Box 45, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
Heller Bros. Co., Box K2, New Castle, Ind. 
Melvin E. Wyant, Box 113, Mentor, Ohio 
Robert Wayman, Box B, Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 
Carpet of Gold, Copper Glow, Creeping Everbloom; Brightridge 
Dairy Greenhouses, E. Providence, R. I. 
Chevy Chase, Lady Bountiful; Bobbink & Atkins, Rutherford, N. J. 
Flash; Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, Pa. 
Golden Light, June Morn; Jackson & Perkins Co., Box 20H, 
Newark, N. Y. 
se _ Polaris, Thor; Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio 
Seeds 
Fraser’s Greenhouses, 65 Linden St., Wellesley, Mass. 
George W. Park Seed Co., Dept. B-1, Greenwood, S. C. 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., 276 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Peter Henderson & Co., Dept. 81F,, 35 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 
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Fragrant 


STAR 
JASMINE 


For Your 
Sunny Window 


Enchanting, rich- 
ly perfumed, 
white flowers 
during the 


spring. SS AS 
vin pots 9QE = 














GARDEN BOOK 
for 1940...FREE 


A free copy of Dreer’s 1940 Garden Book 
will be mailed on request. It lists every- 
thing for the garden and pictures scores of 
new and established plants for every use. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
275 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA. 














Fea bw, 
Ornamental’Birds 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





FOR SALE: Wholesale and retail florist 
business. Excellent location on Long Island. 
Greenhouse 380x100, hot water system, 
stocked. Cold house 25 x 125. Show house 
on main road. Seven room dwelling. All or 
part, priced for quick sale, small down pay- 
ment. Death reason for selling. A. F., ““Hor- 
ticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





BLUEBERRIES: Delightful to grow, deli- 

cious to eat. We specialize in quality plants 

for home gardens. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

5 folder. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
ass. 





RARE HARDY Azaleas, Rhododendrons, 
Evergreens, Yews, Holly, Flowering Trees, 
Japanese Maples, Magnolias, Purple 
Beeches. Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents 
each, send for list of 150 rare plants. 
— Nursery, Neshaminy, Pennsyl- 
vania. 





MINIATURE DAHLIAS: Largest collec- 
tion. Four Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society Silver Medals. Descriptive List. 
Fred P. Webber, Homeacre, Newport, RB. I. 





HARDY ENGLISH WALNUTS. Parent 
stock hardy forty below. Good bearers. 
Excellent nuts. Ornamental. Fast growers. 
Free pamphlet. Samuel Graham, 4 Bostwick 
Road, Ithaca, N. Y. 





VITAMIN B; now available in PLANT 

MARVEL, concentrated plant food and 

tonic. Odorless, sanitary, convenient. Trial 

pone 25c, regular size $1, C.0.D. Garden 

pupply Centre, 157 Nickel Bldg., Eureka, 
nois. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Color illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical! 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub 
jgote written to order for distant clubs 

arold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing 
ham Center, Mass. 





CAMELLLIA PLANTS. 6 - 7 - 8 Inch Pots 
Mixed colors, white; pink, variegated 
Roderick Mackinnon, 874 Worcester St. 
Wellesley, Mass., Wellesley 0377. 





HELP WANTED 





GRASS SEED SALESMAN wanted. Stat: 
full particulars. Radwaner Seed Co., 115 
Broad St., N. Y. C. 
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for 1940" 


Hours: 


Grand Spring 


Flower Show 
"Setting the Garden Styles 


Mechanics Building, Boston, Mass. 


MARCH II|—16 


Monday — 1:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
Other days—9:00 A.M. to 10:00 P.M. 


598 Madison Avenue 


MONTHLY 
February 21st 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


——__-_-+>- 





MARCH 11-16, 1940 | 
Twenty-seventh Annual | 


INTERNATIONAL FLOWER SHOW 


(Given in cooperation with 


The New York Florists’ Club) 
at 
Grand Central Palace, New York 





Music Afternoon and Evening 


week. In addition, 


ADMISSION $1.00 


special arrangement, 
(Each member of the society receives a F 7 


Members of the Society receive a Season 
Ticket for this exhibition which enables them 
to make numerous visits throughout the 
holders of the Season Ticket are, by a 


view each morning one hour before the 








free ticket) 








doors are opened to the public. 


New York City 


MEETING 
At 2:30 P.M. 





SOILS AND COMPOST HEAPS | 
By Prof. R. B. Farnham 


after the first day, 


permitted a private 











THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


THE GARDEN CLUB FEDERATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


COURSE FOR FLOWER 
SHOW EXHIBITORS 


February 14 and |5, 1940 


Insurance Company of 
North America Building 


1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


Course Ticket $5.00 
Single Lectures $2.00 Each 


For Program, Apply to the 


Secretary of the Society 


| 


and 


will sponsor a 





Sixteenth Floor | 














GET THIS = 
PRUNING CO 


This authoritotive 40 page Prunin 9 Course contains vol- 
vable ond detailed instructions for pruning shrubs, trees, 
vines ond flowers. Written by o nationally recognized 
horticulturist, it points the way to an abundance of fruit 
and flowers. Mailed to you for only 10 cents = or free 
with the purchase of fomous “Snap-Cut” Pruners, the 
prunina shear chosen by experts everywhere 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
209A Main St. Oakville, Conn. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 











A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 


a eng Fruit a Truckers, 
oris urserymen, Subur- 
Hes eg Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. Ay 
1084 33rd Ave. $.E. Minneapolis, Mina, “S=- 


Sensational Everblooming $400 
Climbing Talisman ROSE 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the 
Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming Climber, 
unique and rare. In my own garden, this Rose has 
been loaded with blooms all Summer long. Extra 
strong, two-year-old field-grown plants. Order 
now for Spring Delivery. Shipped prepaid with 
Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN, BOX B. BAYSIDE. L. 1.. N. Y. 


| IRIS — DAYLILIES 
Be Choosy 

Just ask for our catalogue 

OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


















The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Greatly Reduced Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 








Rex. D. Pearce, Dept. B, Moorestown, N. J. 

Stanley Cobb, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Stumpp & Walter, 132 Church St., New York, N. Y. 

Sutton’s Seeds, from Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio 

Trivett’s Tested Seeds, 134 Washington St., New York, N. Y. 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, Dept. 342, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


and 47 Barclay St., New York, 


nN. Es 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seed Sowers 


Gardex, Inc., Michigan City, Ind. 


Sprays 


Andrew Wilson, Inc., Springfield, N. J. 

Mechling Bros., 12 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Morris B. Reade, Inc., Dept. H, Belleville, N. J. 

Rose Manufacturing Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Terrariums 


Dunbar Glass Corp., Dunbar, W. Va. 
Levy Bros., 1108 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tool 
Tours, Garden 


Racks 
W. C. Heller & Co., Montpellier, Ohio. 


Raymond Whitcomb Company, 145 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Tractors 


American Farm Machine Co., 33rd Ave., S. W., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Graveley Mfg. Company, Box 425, Dunbar, W. Va. 


Tree Service 


Hartney & Amalia, Inc., 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
White & Franke, Inc., Brookline, Mass. 


Vitamin B:, Hormone Preparations 


Burgess Seed & Plant Co., 276 V. H., Galesburg, Mich. 
Fraser’s Greenhouses, 65 Linden St., Wellesley, Mass. 
Henry A. Naldrett, Farmingdale, N. Y. 


Waterlilies 


Wm. Tricker, Inc., 204 Brookside Ave., Saddle River, N. J. 


Waterwand 


Scofield Mfg. Co., Box 136, Station A, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Wildflowers 


Hereford’s Gardens, Oakford, IIl. 
Isaac Langley Williams, Box 353, Exeter, N. H. 
Vick’s Wildgardens, Glen Moore, Pa. 


Window Shelves 


Garden City Flora Products, Newtonville, Mass. 










New spring rose catalog—the finest 
ever published. Includes all our modern 
roses—many of them “hits” at the 
World's Fair—also novelty perennials. 
Use it to plan your garden—send now 


Jackson & Perkins Co., « Box 20H, Newark, N. ¥. State 









Seeds of ‘DIFFERENT’ 


Here are the “hard to 
find’’ varieties, gathered Flowers 
from odd corners of the 
world; strange beauties from Chile, Mexico, 
Tasmania, Kenya and the Orient. For interest- 


ing catalog, write Dept. B. 
REX. D. PEARCE Moorestown, N. J. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
SPRING TERM STARTS APRIL 3 
John A. Parker, S8.B., M.Arch., Director 
236 Clarendon Street, Boston 
Write for Catalog 





















LD 


Tiny, double, lemon-yellow flow- 
ers, a little bigger than your thumb, 
on compact plants only 4 in. tall. 
Freely borne 2 in. above foliage, 
very early, continuing till frost. 
Pkt. (100 Seeds) 25c; 5 Pkts. $1. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 469 Burpee Bidg. ,Philadeiphia 





GREENHOUSE'SEEDS 


We carry hundreds of kinds grown exclu- 
sively for culture under glass, including the 
best standard varieties of flowers and vege 
tables, and the latest novelties. Our 32-page 
catalog is full of growing tips, with a help 
ful seed-sowing calendar, too. 

Write for Catalog No. 18 


STANLEY COBB 


22 BARRY ROAD SCARSDALE, N. Y. 










Burpee's RED Mariaolds 


BIG Red and Gold 


Amazing 24 to 8 in. flowers, earliest 
of all Marigolds. Red and gold 
egated; some all red. Ev com 
from 8 weeks after sowing till f 
14-ft. plants. Last 
year’s price 25c,no 
only: Packet 10c 
ut flowers 600 seeds for $1. 
keep 2weeks Seed Catalog free. ° 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 340 Burpee Bidg.,Philadeiphia 











Best by Test” a yon a For Those 
Seeds Estat / Who 

Mean |: Demand 

the Best 


TRIVETT’S TESTED SEEDS 
offer 


In Addition to the All American Prize Winners 


COSMOS, Trivett's New Double. Large blooms, 442 to 5 inches 
across, Summer blooming, mixture of pink, white and red. 


packet (70 seeds) 50c packet (35 seeds) 30c 


MARIGOLD, Wizard of Oz Mixed. Immense, sweet scented blooms 
5 to 6 inches across on 4 ft. plants, in shades of yellow and orange. 


packets 50c and 30c 


SWEET ALYSSUM. Trivett’s Violet. Outstanding for edging or bed- 
ding, bright violet with white center, compact plants, 6 to 8 inches 
high, blooms in 6 to 8 weeks. 


packets 50c and 30c 


PETUNIA, Betsy Ross. A desirable new petunia, dwarf, compact 
plants, about 9 inches high and smothered with ruffled flowers 242 
inches across, nice shade of rosy-red striped with white and golden 
throat “‘a must have.” 

packets 75c and 50c 


Write today for Flower Seed Catalogue 


New York City 


5 (Ae. 
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SCARLET THOR 


Four Inch Bloorns Crimson Red Thor 


No matter what climbers you may have, don’t fail to 
add Horvath’s new giant flowered crimson red Thor. 
Quick grower and profuse bloomer, Excellent for cut- 
ting. Foliage stays luxuriant all summer. Hardier than 
any other red climbing rose yet produced. 


Each $2.50 Dozen $25 


log, all the remarkable Hor- All are cold resisting. 
vath roses, known for their Our catalog lists many roses. 
exceptional hardiness and None other contains an equal 
freedom from disease. Among collection of fine plants and 
them are dooryard roses, | bulbs. You may make your 
hedge roses, and climbers. | selections with full confidence 
All have exceptional merit. from actual true to life color 
a All are profuse bloomers. photo reproductions. 


| You'll find in our new cata- None are difficult to grow. 








This Book Can’t Be Bought 


The completeness of cultural facts and floral helps in our new 
catalog can’t be found in any book you can buy. But you can 
have this Wayside one by sending five 3 cent stamps to cover 
delivery costs and handling, or we will send it 25c express collect. 


AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 


“ ee we 


29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 























Most- Up-to-the- Minute, Most Authoritative, Most Complete 
Garden Book EVER PUBLISHED! 


AMERICAS GARDEN BOOK 


150 Itstrations A GOLD-MINE OF HELPFUL GARDEN INFORMATION 





Tells Everything About 


Soils: How to Improve Them. 
Garden and Landscape De- 
sign: Plan, Construction. 

Lawns and Ground Covers. 

What to Grow: How and 
Where. 

Flowers for all seasons. 

Soil and plant material. 

Coldframes, Hotbeds, Green- 
houses: Their Use. 

House Plants and the Window 
Garden. 

Home Fruit and Vegetable 
Gardens. 

Garden Tools, Equipment. 

Combating Diseases, Insect 
Pests. 

Garden Calendar: What to do 
on flowers, vegetables, lawns, 
trees, shrubs, fruit, for each 

At left month in year. 

§ amp S teem Maps of climatic 


this book’s 
wealth of illus- — in 


trative photos, 
maps, sketches, Glossary of 
diagrams. Terms. 
List of Perennials, showing 
months of bloom. 
Complete 29-page Index. 











O readers of Horticulture, we offer the newest, biggest, most practical general 

garden book ever prepared—AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK. Whether a 
large-scale expert or a back-yard amateur you will find America’s Garden Book 
an indispensable guide you will turn to time and time again! 


More Than an Ordinary 
Garden Dictionary or Encyclopedia 


AMERICA’S GARDEN BOOK was written by Louise Bush-Brown, director 
of the famous School of Horticulture, Ambler, Pa., and James Bush-Brown, 
member of the Faculty and of the American Society of Landscape Architects. 
They are equally familiar with problems of beginners and technical questions 
confronting advanced gardeners. 


No detail, large or small, has been taken for granted. Every fact has been 
checked by rigorous laboratory and field tests. The partial list of contents will 
give you some idea of the scope of this 1222-page book—from simplest instruc- 
tions in planting to most elaborate garden design. 


10 Days’ Free Examination CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Simply mail coupon — and Amer- Dept. 162, 597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 


ica’s Garden Book will be sent for Send me America’s Garden Book for 10 days’ 
FREE EXAMINATION. Read it free examination. If thoroughly pleaged, I will 
a ie tek ass tee ee send $3.50, plus few cents postage. erwise | 
Then — IF YOU DECIDE TO will return it without eee 

KEEP IT — send us only $3.50, # YN 
plus few cents postage. But if not aye ‘ NO: te 
convinced of the time and money \\) 

it can save you—of the failures it Address ....... Q LEE 

can help you avoid—send it back, 
without obligation, and pay noth- 
ing. Before you buy any Garden 
Book this Winter—see “A merica’s’’ 
first! Mail the coupon now. 


i 
ee 
Cit * t 


OO CHECK H if enclosing $3.50 (check or 
money-order) WITH this coupon—in that case, 
CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS we prepay postage. Same 10-day refund guar- 

Dept. 162, 597 Pifth Avenue antee applies. 


New York N. A eT TTT ee hee 





